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Le souffle, le rhythme, la vraie force populaire manqua 
à la réaction. Elle eut les rois, les trésors, les armées ; 
elle écrasa les peuples, mais elle resta muette. Elle tua 
en silence; elle ne put parler qu'avec le canon sur ses 
horribles champs de bataille, , . . Tuer quinze millions 
d'hommes par la faim et l'épée, à la bonne heure, cela 
se peut. Mais faire un petit chant, un air aimé de tous, 
voilà ce que nulle machination ne donnera, , . . Don 
réservé, béni. . . . Ce chant peut-être à l'aube jaillira 
d'un cceur simple, ou l'alouette le trouvera en montant 
au soleil, de son sillon d'avril. 
MICHELET 


PREFACE 


THE following lectures were written in 1915, and d 
in the beginning of 1916. | had hoped to re-write d 
considerably, and make them somewhat less inadequate 
their theme; but other Work, which seemed more eee 
intervened, and the prospect of opportunity for leisurely 
revision remains remote. 
My aim is to Suggest a philosophy of politics based upon 
the belief that impulse has more effect than EE 
Purpose in moulding men's lives. Most impulses may be 
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I 
THE PRINCIPLE OF GROWTH 


To all who are capable of new impressions and fresh 
thought, some modification of former beliefs and hopes 
has been brought by the war. What the modification has 
been has depended, in each case, upon character and 
circumstance; but in one form or another it has been 
almost universal. To me, the chief thing to be learnt 
through the war has been a certain view of the springs of 
human action, what they are, and what we may legiti- 
mately hope that they will become. This view, if it is true, 
seems to afford a basis for political philosophy more 
capable of standing erect in a time of crisis than the 
philosophy of traditional Liberalism has shown itself to 
be. The following lectures, though only one of them will 
deal with war, are all inspired by a view of the springs of 
action which has been suggested by the war. And all of 
them are informed by the hope of seeing such political 
institutions established in Europe as shall make men averse 
from war—a hope which I firmly believe to be realizable, 
though not without a great and fundamental recon- 
struction of economic and social life. 

To one who stands outside the cycle of beliefs and 
Passions which make the war seem necessary, an isolation, 
an almost unbearable separation from the general activity, 
becomes unavoidable. At the very moment when the 
universal disaster raises compassion in the highest degree, 
compassion itself compels aloofness from the impulse to 
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self-destruction which has Swept over Europe. The helpless 
longing to save men from the ruin towards which they are 
hastening makes it necessary to oppose the stream, to incur 
hostility, to be thought unfeeling, to lose for the moment 
the power of winning belief. It is impossible to prevent 
others from feeling hostile, but it is possible to avoid any 
reciprocal hostility on one's own part, by imaginative 
understanding and the Sympathy which grows out of it. 
And without understanding and sympathy it is impossible to 
find a cure for the evil from which the world is suffering. 

There are two views of the war neither of which seems 
to me adequate. The usual view in this country is that it 
is due to the Wickedness of the Germans; the view of 
Most pacifists is that it is due to the diplomatic tangle and 
to the ambitions of Governments. I think both these views 
fail to realize the extent to which war grows out of 
ordinary human nature. Germans, and also the men who 
5, are on the whole average human 
he same passions that actuate others, 


Tue and inadequate reasons, which 
€ if any deep repugnance to war werd 
nations or classes. The untrue things 
and the true things which they dis- 
to their impulses—not necessarily to 
n each case (since beliefs are con 
general impulses of the community. 
Y things which we have no good 
, because, subconsciously, our nature 
of action which these beliefs would 
hey were true. Unfounded beliefs are 
; mpulse pays to reason; and thus it is 
With the beliefs Which, opposite but similar, make men 
as and in Germany believe it their duty to prosecute the 
ar. 


Craves certain kinds 
render reasonable ift 
the homage which i 
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The first thought which naturally occurs to one who 
accepts this view is that it would be well if men were more 
under the dominion of reason. War, to those who see that 
it must necessarily do untold harm to all the combatants, 
seems a mere madness, a collective insanity in which all 
that has been known in time of peace is forgotten. If 
impulses were more controlled, if thought were less domin- 
ated by passion, men would guard their minds against the 
approaches of war fever, and disputes would be adjusted 
amicably. This is true, but it is not by itself sufficient. It is 
only those in whom the desire to think truly is itself a 
passion who will find this desire adequate to control the 
Passions of war. Only passion can control passion, and 
only a contrary impulse or desire can check impulse. 
Reason, as it is preached by traditional moralists, is too 
negative, too little living, to make a good life. It is not by 
reason alone that wars can be prevented, but by a positive 
life of impulses and passions antagonistic to those that 
lead to war. It is the life of impulse that needs to be 
changed, not only the life of conscious thought. 

All human activity springs from two sources: impulse 
and desire, The part played by desire has always been 
Sufficiently recognized. When men find themselves not 
fully contented, and not able instantly to procure what will 
Cause content, imagination brings before their minds the 
thought of things which they believe would make them 
happy. All desire involves an interval of time between the 
Consciousness of a need and the opportunity for satisfying 
lt. The acts inspired by desire may be in themselves 
Painful, the time before satisfaction can be achieved may 
be very long, the object desired may be something outside 
our own lives, and even after our own death. Will, as a 
directing force, consists mainly in following desires for 
oe or less distant objects, in spite of the painfulness of 

acts involved and the solicitations of incompatible but 
More immediate desires and impulses. All this is familiar, 
and political philosophy hitherto has been almost entirely 
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based upon desire as the source of human actions. 

But desire governs no more than a part of human 
activity, and that not the most important but only the 
more conscious, explicit, and civilized part. 

In all the more instinctive part of our nature we are 
dominated by impulses to certain kinds of activity, not by 
desires for certain ends. Children run and shout, not 
because of any good which they expect to realise, but 
because of a direct impulse to running and shouting. Dogs 
bay the moon, not because they consider that it is to their 
advantage to do So, but because they feel an impulse to 
bark. It is not any purpose, but merely an impulse, that 
prompts such actions as eating, drinking, love-making, 
quarrelling, boasting. Those who believe that man is a 
rational animal will Say that people boast in order that 
others may have a good opinion of them; but most of us 
Can recall occasions when we have boasted in spite of 
knowing that we should be despised for it. Instinctive acts 
normally achieve some result which is agreeable to the 
natural man, but they are not performed from desire for 
this result, They are performed from direct impulse. and 
the impulse is often Strong even in cases in which the 
normal desirable result cannot follow. Grown men like to 
imagine themselves more rational than children and dogs, 
and unconsciously conceal from themselves how great ? 
Part Impulse plavs in their lives. This unconscious Con- 
Cealment always follows a certain general plan. When an 
impulse is not indulged in the moment in which it arises, 
there grows up a desire for the expected consequences 9 
indulging the impulse. If some of the consequences which 
are reasonably to be expected are clearly disagreeable. 4 
Conflict between foresight and impulse arises. If the im- 
pulse is weak, foresight may conquer; this is what 1 
called acting on reason. If the impulse is strong, either 
foresight will be falsified, and the disagreeable COD 
sequences will be forgotten, or, in men of a heroic mould, 
the consequences may be recklessly accepted. When 
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Macbeth realises that he is doomed to defeat, he does not 
Shrink from the fight; he exclaims:— 
Lay on, Macduff, 
And damned be him that first cries, Hold, enough! 

But such strength and recklessness of impulse is rare. 
a men, when their impulse is strong, succeed in per- 
EM ae themselves, usually by a subconscious selectiveness 
om fot that agreeable consequences will follow 
A b indulgence of their impulse. Whole philosophies, 
they Js deri of ethical valuation, spring up in this way; 
subse Hent e embodiment of a kind of thought which is 
tat Stial pr to impulse, which aims at providing a quasi- 
thought * e for the indulgence of impulse. The only 
intellectus] x is genuine is that which springs out of the 
a aeee of curiosity, leading to the desire to 
odt crand, But most of what passes for thought 
a) means ar oe impulse, and is merely 

isappointed or do ded gue that we shall not be 

Eee, tiandl 4 if we indulge this impulse. 

€ven violent F € Is restrained, we feel discomfort or 
to escape ho zv We may indulge the impulse in order 
has a Purpos is pain, and our action is then one which 
impulse, and is But the pain only exists because of the 
to escaping fr e impulse itself is directed to an act, not 
Impulse itself sa x pain of restraining the impulse. The 
escaping o aa without a purpose, and the purpose 
een momentari pain only arises when the impulse has 

Impulse 1 tarily restrained. 
desire. Desin E^ the basis of our activity, much more than 
Seems to ha € has its place, but not so large a place as it 
Ubservient nc, Impulses bring with them a whole train of 
desire the EUM desires: they make men feel that they 
impulses, crum Which will follow from indulging the 

ede at they are acting for the sake of these 
Insanity this subject com, 


: pare B y 
Pp, 62.5. (Cambridge Uni ernard Hart's "Psychology of 


versity Press, 1914), chap, v, especially 
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results, when in fact their action has no motive outside 
itself. A man may write a book or paint a picture under 
the belief that he desires the praise which it will bring 
him; but as soon as it is finished, if his creative impulse 
is not exhausted, what he has done grows uninteresting 
to him, and he begins a new piece of work. What applies 
to artistic creation applies equally to all that is most vital 
In our lives: direct impulse is what moves us, and the 
desires which we think we have are a mere garment for 
the impulse. 

Desire, as opposed to impulse, has, it is true, a large 
and increasing share in the regulation of men's lives. 
Impulse is erratic and anarchical, not easily fitted into 4 
Well-regulated system; it may be tolerated in children and 
pasts, but it is not thought proper to men who hope to 
be taken seriously. Almost all paid work is done from 
desire, not from impulse: the work itself is more or VE 
irksome, but the payment for it is desired. The serious 
seüvities that fill a man's working hours are, except in â 
few fortunate individuals, governed mainly by purposes: 
not by impulses towards those activities. In this hardly 
cny one sees an evil, because the place of impulse in ? 
Satisfactory existence is not recognized. 

, An impulse, to one who does not share it actually v 
imaginatively, will always seem to be mad. All impuls 
v, GSSentially blind, in the sense that it does not SP A 
rom any prevision of consequences. The man who a 
Not share the impulse will form a different estimate se 
to what the consequences will be, and as to whether pa 
that must ensue are desirable. This difference of pae. 
het seem to be ethical or intellectual, whereas its will 
asis is a difference of impulse. No genuine agreement o 
be reached, in such a case, so long as the difference. e, 
Impulse persists, In all men who have any vigorous i. 
there are strong impulses such as may seem utterly 

reasonable to others. Blind impulses sometimes He the 
destruction and death, but at other times they lead t 
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best things the world contains. Blind impulse is the source 
of war, but it is also the source of Science, and art, and 
love. It is not the weakening of impulse that is to be 
desired, but the direction of impulse towards life and 

growth rather than towards death and decay. 
The complete control of impulse by will which is 
Sometimes preached by moralists, and often enforced by 
economic necessity, is not really desirable. A life governed 
by Purposes and desires, to the exclusion of impulse, is a 
Uring life; it exhausts vitality, and leaves a man, in the 
end, indifferent to the very purposes which he has been 
trying to achieve. When a whole nation lives in this way, 
the whole nation tends to become feeble, without enough 
grasp to recognize and overcome the obstacles to its 
desires, Industrialism and organization are constantly 
orcing civilized nations to live more and more by purpose 
rather than impulse. In the long run such a mode of exist- 
ence, if it does not dry up the springs of life, produces 
new impulses, not of the kind which the will has been in 
the habit of controlling or of which thought is conscious. 
hese new impulses are apt to be worse in their effects 
than those that have been checked. Excessive discipline, 
especially when it is imposed from without, often issues 
in impulses of cruelty and destruction; this is one reason 
why militarism has a bad effect on national character. 
FH er lack of vitality, or impulses which are oppressive 
E Cinca ite, will almost always result if the spon- 
impulse; xu ses um not able to find an outlet. A man's 
isposition: inh xed from the beginning by his native 
modifieq b ed In certain wide limits, they are profoundly 
nature of y is circumstances and his way of life. The 
esults r ese modifications ought to be studied, and the 
ju Sur aes guy ought to be taken account of in 
Social p or harm that is done by political and 
impulse’ has grown, in the main, out of the life of 
> out of reason or desire. There is an impulse 
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of aggression, and an impulse of resistance to aggression. 
Either may, on occasion, be in accordance with reason, 
but both are operative in many cases in which they are 
quite contrary to reason. Each impulse produces a whole 
harvest of attendant beliefs. The beliefs appropriate to the 
impulse of aggression may be seen in Bernhardi, or in the 
early Mohammedan conquerors, or, in full perfection, m 
the Book of Joshua. There is first of all a conviction O 
the superior excellence of one's own group, a certainty 
that they are in some sense the chosen people. This 
justifies the feeling that only the good and evil of ones 
own group is of real importance, and that the rest of t e 
world is to be regarded merely as material for the triumP' 
or salvation of the higher race. In modern politics this 
attitude is embodied in imperialism. Europe as 4 who'e 
has this attitude towards Asia and Africa, and many 
Germans have this attitude towards the rest of Europe. 
Correlative to the impulse of aggression is the impulse 
of resistance to aggression. This impulse is exemplified x 
the attitude of the Israelites to the Philistines OT $ 
medizval Europe to the Mohammedans. The beliefs whic 
it produces are beliefs in the peculiar wickedness of thos 
Whose aggression is feared, and in the immense value M 
national customs which they might suppress if they wE 
victorious. When the war broke out, all the reactionary” 
in England and France began to speak of the danger cd 
democracy, although until that moment they had oppo, 
democracy with all their strength. They were not insine 
in so speaking: the impulse of resistance to Germany ma n 
them value whatever was endangered by the Ger 
attack. They loved democracy because they 
Germany; but they thought they hated Germany b^ 
they loved democracy. to 
The correlative impulses of aggression and resistance es 
aggression have both been operative in all the coun ra 
engaged in the war. Those who have not been domin? 
y one or other of these impulses may be roughly di 
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into three classes. There are, first, men whose national 
sentiment is antagonistic to the State to which they are 
subject. This class includes some Irish, Poles, Finns, Jews, 
and other members of oppressed nations. From our point 
of view, these men may be omitted from our consideration, 
Since they have the same impulsive nature as those who 
fight, and differ merely in external circumstances. 

The second class of men who have not been part of the 
force supporting the war have been those whose impulsive 
nature is more or less atrophied. Opponents of pacifism 
suppose that all pacifists belong to this class, except when 
they are in German pay. It is thought that pacifists are 
bloodless, men without passions, men who can look on 
and reason with cold detachment while their brothers are 
giving their lives for their country. Among those who are 
merely passively pacifist, and do no more than abstain 
from actively taking part in the war, there may be a 
certain proportion of whom this is true. I think the 
Supporters of war would be right in decrying such men. 
In spite of all the destruction which is wrought by the 
impulses that lead to war, there is more hope for a nation 
Which has these impulses than for a nation in which all 
impulse is dead. Impulse is the expression of life, and while 
Xt exists there is hope of its turning towards life instead of 
death; but lack of impulse is death, and out of death no 
new life will come. 

The active pacifists, however, are not of this class: they 
are not men without impulsive force, but men in whom 
Some impulse to which war is hostile is strong enough to 
Overcome the impulses that lead to war. It is not the act 
Of a passionless man to throw himself athwart the whole 
Movement of the national life, to urge an outwardly hope- 
“Ss cause, to incur obloquy and to resist the contagion of 
Collective emotion. The impulse to avoid the hostility of 
Public opinion is one of the strongest in human naturc, 


and 


nd can only be overcome by an unusual force of direct 
and Uuncalculating impulse; it is not cold reason alone that 
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can prompt such an act. 

Impulses may be divided into those that make for life 
and those that make for death. The impulses embodied in 
the war are among those that make for death. Any one of 
the impulses that make for life, if it is strong enough, will 
lead a man to stand out against the war. Some of these 
impulses are only strong in highly civilized men; some are 
part of common humanity. The impulses towards art and 
science are among the more civilized of those that make 
for life. Many artists have remained wholly untouched by 
the passions of the war, not from feebleness of feeling, 
but because the creative instinct, the pursuit of a vision, 
makes them critical of the assaults of national passion, 
and not responsive to the myth in which the impulse of 
pugnacity clothes itself. And the few men in whom the 
scientific impulse is dominant have noticed the rival myths 
of warring groups, and have been led through understand- 
ing to neutrality. But it is not out of such refined impulses 
that a popular force can be generated which shall be 
sufficient to transform the world. 

There are three forces on the side of life which require 
no exceptional mental endowment, which are not very 
rare at present, and might be very common under better 
social institutions. They are love, the instinct of con- 
Structiveness, and the joy of life. All three are checked 
and enfeebled at present by the conditions under which 
men live—not only the less outwardly fortunate, but also 
the majority of the well-to-do. Our institutions rest upon 
injustice and authority: it is only by closing our hearts 
against sympathy and our minds against truth that we 
can endure the oppressions and unfairnesses by which we 
profit. The conventional conception of what constitutes 
Success leads most men to live a life in which their most 
vital impulses are sacrificed, and the joy of life is lost in 
listless weariness. Our economic system compels almost 
all men to carry out the purposes of others rather than 
their own, making them feel impotent in action and only 
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able to secure a certain modicum of passive pleasure. All 
these things destroy the vigour of the community, the 
expansive affections of individuals, and the power of 
viewing the world generously. All these things are un- 
necessary and can be ended by wisdom and courage. If 
they were ended, the impulsive life of men would become 
wholly different, and the human race might travel towards 
a new happiness and a new vigour. To urge this hope is 
the purpose of these lectures. 

The impulses and desires of men and women, in so far 
as they are of real importance in their lives, are not 
detached one from another, but proceed from a central 
Principle of growth, an instinctive urgency leading them 
In a certain direction, as trees seek the light. So long as 
this instinctive movement is not thwarted, whatever mis- 
fortunes may occur are not fundamental disasters, and do 
Not produce those distortions which result from inter- 
ference with natural growth. This intimate centre in each 

uman being is what imagination must apprehend if we 
are to understand him intuitively. It differs from man to 


ee determines for each man the type of excellence 
Bae © I5 capable. The utmost that social institutions 


i Or a man is to make hi wn growth free a 
Vigorous; th S own growth nd 


for 
h grow out of 


» though they 
e individual, 


c > and to be least in those who h 
In their instinct 
€quire for their growth the right soil 
a suffici 
Ufficient freedom from oppression, These can be 
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helped or hindered by political institutions. But the 
Soil and the freedom required for a man's growth are 
immeasurably more difficult to discover and to obtain than 
the soil and the freedom required for the growth of a tree. 
And the full growth which may be hoped for cannot be 
defined or demonstrated; it is subtle and complex, it can 
only be felt by a delicate intuition and dimly apprehended 
by imagination and respect. It depends not only or chiefly 
upon the physical environment, but upon beliefs and 
affections, upon opportunities for action, and upon the 
whole life of the community. The more developed and 
civilized the type of man the more elaborate are the con- 
ditions of his growth, and the more dependent they 
become upon the general state of the society in which he 
lives. A man's needs and desires are not confined to his 
own life. If his mind is comprehensive and his imagination 
vivid, the failures of the community to which he belongs 
are his failures, and its successes are his successes: accord- 
ing as his community succeeds or fails, his own growth is 
nourished or impeded. 

In the modern world, the principle of growth in most 
men and women is hampered by institutions inherited 
from a simpler age. By the progress of thought and 
knowledge, and by the increase in command over the 
forces of the physical world, new possibilities of growth 
have come into existence, and have given rise to new 
claims which must be satisfied if those who make them 
are not to be thwarted. There is less acquiescence In 
limitations which are no longer unavoidable, and less 
Possibility of a good life while those limitations remain. 
Institutions which give much greater opportunities to some 
Classes than to others are no longer recognized as just bY 
the less fortunate, though the more fortunate still defend 
them vehemently. Hence arises a universal strife, in whic 
tradition and authority are arrayed against liberty aP 
Justice. Our professed morality, being traditional, loses its 
hold upon those who are in revolt. Co-operation betwee? 
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d and the champions of the new 
Possible. An intimate disunion has 
the relations of life in continually 
In the fight for freedom, men and 
easingly unable to break down the 
d achieve the growth which Comes 
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seen that if men have power, they are likely to abuse it, 
and that authority in practice means tyranny. Because the 
claim to justice was resisted by the holders of power, men 
became more and more separate units, each fighting for 
his own rights, not a genuine community bound together 
by an organic common purpose. This absence of a common 
purpose has become a source of unhappiness. One of the 
reasons which led many men to welcome the outbreak of 
the present war was that it made each nation again a 
whole community with a single purpose. It did this by 
destroying, for the present, the beginnings of a single 
purpose in the civilized world as a whole; but these be- 
ginnings were as yet so feeble that few were much affected 
by their destruction. Men rejoiced in the new sense of 
unity with their compatriots more than they minded the 
Increased separation from their enemies. 

The hardening and separation of the individual in the 
Course of the fight for freedom has been inevitable, and is 
not likely ever to be wholly undone. What is necessary: 
if an organic society is to grow up, is that our institutions 
should be so fundamentally changed as to embody that 
new respect for the individual and his rights which modern 
feeling demands. The medizval Empire and Church swept 
away the individual. There were heretics, but they Were 
massacred relentlessly, without any of the qualms arouse 
by later persecutions, And they, like their persecutors 
were persuaded that there ought to be one universal 
Church: they differed only as to what its creed should be: 
Among a few men of art and letters, the Renaissance 
undermined the medieval theory, without, however, 1 
Placing it by anything but scepticism and confusion. 
first serious breach in this medizeval theory was caused w 
Luther's assertion of the right of private judgment an 
the fallibility of General Councils. Out of this assertio" 
grew inevitably, with time, the belief that a man's religion 
could not be determined for him by authority, but mus 
be left to the free choice of each individual. It was ! 
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matters of religion that the battle for liberty began, and it 


is in matters of religion that it has come nearest to a 
complete victory : 


The develo 
strif 


to b 


pment through extreme individualism to 

€, and thence, one hopes, to a new redintegration, is 

€ seen in almost every department of life. Claims are 

eat in the name of justice, and resisted in the name 
Tadiion and prescri tive ri i 

elicves that, p p ght. Each side honestly 


Lo} 


our thought, and men 
the theory which fits their case. 
ng and arduous all general theory 
in the end, nothing remains but 
the oppressed win freedom they 
r former masters. 

E crudely in the case of what is called 
nationalism. Nationalism, in theory, is the doctrine that 
Ten, by their Sympathies and traditions, form natural 
groups, called "nations," each of which ought to be united 
acetone: cerra] Government. In the main this doctrine 
Sud be conceded. But in practice the doctrine takes a 
Ore 


sui Uy forgotten; 
[3 “assertion, and when 
are as oppressive as thei 
1S Is seen most 


Personal form, “I belong," the oppressed nationalist 
cubes "by sympathy and tradition to nation A, but I am 
Subject to 


à government which is in the hands of nation B. 
Brine: n injustice, not only because of the general 
fee ple 9f nationalism, but because nation A is pun 
> Bressive, and civilized while nation B is i mr 
ctrograde, and barbarous. Because this is so, nation A 
res to prosper, while nation B deserves to be abashed. 
he inhabitants of nation B are naturally deaf to the claims 
ce justice, when they are accompanied by personal 
of WE and contempt. Presently, however, in the oper 
Pride eee 2 acquires its freedom. The energy an 
; have achieved freedom generate a momentum 
y ten Mas Written before Christianity had become punishable 
Ba ih ote ao nal Servitude under the Military Service Act (No. 
ed in 1916.] 


IS is à 
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which leads on, almost infallibly, to the attempt at foreign 
conquest, or to the refusal of liberty to some smaller 
nation. "What? You say that nation C, which forms part 
of our State, has the same rights against us as we had 
against nation A? But that is absurd. Nation C is swinish 
and turbulent, incapable of good government, needing à 
Strong hand if it is not to be a menace and a disturbance 
to all its neighbours." So the English used to speak of the 
Irish, so the Germans and Russians speak of the Poles, so 
the Galician Poles speak of the Ruthenes, so the Austrians 
used to speak of the Magyars, so the Magyars speak of the 
South Slav sympathizers with Serbia, so the Serbs speak 
of the Macedonian Bulgars. In this way nationalism, un- 
objectionable in theory, leads by a natural movement to 
ePPression and wars of conquest. No sooner was France 
free from the English, in the fifteenth century, than it 
embarked upon the conquest of Italy; no sooner was Span 
freed from the Moors than it entered into more than @ 
century of conflict with France for the supremacy kt 
Europe. The case of Germany is very interesting in Gei 
respect. At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
German culture was French: French was the language his 
the Courts, the language in which Leibniz wrote 

philosophy, the universal language of polite letters a" 
learning. National consciousness hardly existed. Then 
Series of great men created a self-respect in Germany 


a 


by 


. : i P 
their achievements in poetry, music, philosophy, only 
science. But politically German nationalism was 813. 
created b 


y Napoleon's oppression and the uprising mt the 
After centuries during which every disturbance O jan 
Peace of Europe began with a French or Swedish or um 
invasion of Germany, the Germans discovered m mies 
. Sufficient effort and union they could keep foreign a go 

off their territory, But the effort required had bad een 
great to cease when its purely defensive purpose na ears 
achieved by the defeat of Napoleon. Now, a hundre 3 ich 
later, they are still engaged in the same movement, 
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has become one of aggression and conquest. Whether we 
are now seeing the end of the movement it is not yet 
possible to guess. 

If men had any strong sense of a community of nations, 
nationalism would serve to define the boundaries of the 
various nations. But because men only feel community 
within their own nation, nothing but force is able to make 
them respect the rights of other nations, even when they 
are asserting exactly similar rights on their own behalf. 

An analogous development is to be expected, with the 
Course of time, in the conflict between capital and labour, 
which has existed since the growth of the industrial 
System, and in the conflict between men and women, 
Which is still in its infancy. 

What is wanted, in these various conflicts, is some 
Principle, genuinely believed, which will have justice for 
its outcome. The tug of war of mutual self-assertion can 
Only result in justice through an accidental equality of 
force, It is no use to attempt any bolstering up of in- 
Stitutions based on authority, since all such institutions 
involve injustice, and injustice once realized cannot be 
Perpetuated without fundamental damage both to those 
Who uphold it and to those who resist it. The damage 
Consists in the hardening of the walls of the Ego, making 
them a prison instead of a window. Unimpeded growth in 
the individual depends upon many contacts with other 
People, which must be of the nature of free co-operation, 
Not of enforced service. While the belief in authority was 
alive, free co-operation was compatible with inequality 
and subjection, but now equality and mutual freedom are 
Necessary. All institutions, if they are not to hamper 1n- 
dividual growth, must be based as far as possible upon 
Voluntary combination, rather than the force of the law 
Or the traditional authority of the holders of power. None 
on Our institutions can survive the application of this 
Principle without great and fundamental changes; but 
these changes are imperatively necessary if the world is to 
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be withheld from dissolving into hard separate units each 
at war with all the others. 

The two chief sources of good relations between 
individuals are instinctive liking and a common purpose. 
Of these two, a common purpose might seem more 
important politically, but, in fact, it is often the outcome, 
not the cause, of instinctive liking, or of a common in- 
stinctive aversion, Biological groups, from the family to 
the nation, are constituted by a greater or less degree of 
instinctive liking, and build their common purposes on this 
foundation, 

Instinctive liking is the feeling which makes us take 
Pleasure in another person's company, find an exhilaration 
in his presence, wish to talk with him, work with him, 
Play with him. The extreme form of. it is being in love, 
but its fainter forms, and even the very faintest, have 
political importance. The presence of a person who i$ 
instinctively disliked tends to make any other person more 
likeable. An anti-Semite will love any fellow-Christian 
when a Jew is Present. In China, or the wilds of Africa, 
any white man would be welcomed with joy. A common 
aversion is one of the most frequent causes of mild 
Instinctive liking, 


Men differ enormously in the frequency and intensity 


of their instinctive likings, and the same man will differ 
greatly at different times. One may take Carlyle and Walt 
hitman as opposite poles in this respect. To Carlyle, at 
any rate in later life, most men and women were repulsive; 
they Inspired an instinctive aversion which made him fin 
pleasure in imagining them under the guillotine or perish- 
ng in battle. This led him to belittle most men, finding 
satisfaction only in those who had been notably destructive 
of human life—Frederick the Great, Dr. Francia, a” 
Governor Eyre. It led him to love war and violence, a” 
to despise the weak and the oppressed—for example, the 
thirty thousand distressed needlewomen," on whom h 
Was never weary of venting his scorn. His morals and hi$ 
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; inspired through and through by 

politics, in later life, were insp hona eios, a 
Tepugnance to almost the whole hu had a warm expansive 

Walt Whitman, on the contrary, Hà and women. His 
feeling towards the vast majority of mid Hécate eadh 
queer catalogues seemed to kim oe ah ct of delight. 
item came before his imagination as an in those who 

© Sort of joy which most people feel vss Whitman felt 
are exceptionally beautiful or splendid Wa e hilos prey 
in almost everybody. Out of this universal lil Pod 
Optimism, 4 belief in democracy, and a conviction 
i men to live to 
and politics, 
Ve attitude to 


ere is no objective 
One of 


these attitudes is essentially more rational than the 
Other. Tf a man finds p 


1m that t €y are not 
*sires an Other ikely to find 
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economic organizations, and ought to be remedied. One 
of the objects of syndicalism is to remedy this defect. 

Marriage is (or should be) based on instinctive liking, 
but as soon as there are children, or the wish for children, 
it acquires the additional strength of a common purpose. 
It is this chiefly which distinguishes it from an irregular 
Connexion not intended to lead to children. Often, in fact, 
the common purpose survives, and remains a strong tie, 
after the instinctive liking has faded. 

A nation, when it is real and not artificial, is founded 
upon a faint degree of instinctive liking for compatriots 
and a common instinctive aversion from foreigners. When 
an Englishman returns to Dover or Folkestone after being 
on the Continent, he feels something friendly in the 
familiar ways: the casual porters, the shouting paper boys 
the women serving bad tea, all warm his heart, and seem 
more "natural" more what human beings ought to be, 
than the foreigners with their strange habits of behaviour. 
He is ready to believe that all English people are good 
souls, while many foreigners are full of designing wicked- 
ness. It is such feelings that make it easy to organize 2 
pation into a governmental unit. And when that has 
happened, à common purpose is added, as in marriage 
Foreigners would like to invade our country and lay 
Waste, to kill us in battle, to humble our pride. Those who 
Co-operate with us in preventing this disaster are our 
als and their co-operation intensifies our insinc 
5 ing. But common purposes do not constitute the whole 
is q m love of country: allies, even of long fand 

5 : 
E the same feelings as are called out ms 
aed is end Customs, is an essential pee dé 
, and, indeed, the foundation upon whi 
whole feeling rests, t 
ep ea "iral growth is to be promoted s 
their desires vay Ch Yironment, if as many as possi p im 
€s and needs are to be satisfied, politica 
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Stitutions must, as far as possible, embody common 
Purposes and foster instinctive liking. These two objects 
are interconnected, for nothing is so destructive of 


instinctive liking as thwarted purposes and unsatisfied 
needs, and nothing facilitates co-operation for common 
Purposes so much as instinctive liking. When a man’s 
growth is unimpeded, his self-respect remains intact, and 
he is not inclined to regard others as his enemies. But 
when, for whatever reason, his growth is impeded, or he 
18 compelled to grow into some twisted and unnatural 
Shape, his instinct presents the environment as his enemy, 
and he becomes filled with hatred. The joy of life abandons 
him, and malevolence takes the place of friendliness. The 
malevolence of hunchbacks and cripples is proverbial; and 
à similar malevolence is to be found in those who have 
een crippled in less obvious ways. Real freedom, if it 
Could be brought about, would go a long way towards 
destroying hatred. 

, There is a not uncommon belief that what is instinctive 
MM us cannot be changed, but must be simply accepted and 
made the best of. This is by no means the case. No doubt 
We have a certain native disposition, different in different 
People, which co-operates with outside circumstances in 
Producing a certain character. But even the instinctive 
Part of our character is very malleable. It may be changed 
Y beliefs, by material circumstances, by social circum- 
Stances, and by institutions. A Dutchman has probably 
Much the same native disposition as a German, but his 
mmstincts in adult life are very different owing to the 
absence of militarism and of the pride of a Great Power. 
t is obvious that the instincts of celibates become pro- 
foundly different from those of other men and women. 
Most any instinct is capable of many different forms 
Cording to the nature of the outlets which it finds. 
€ same instinct which leads to artistic or intellectual 
Creativeness may, under other circumstances, lead to love 
Of war. The fact that an activity or belief is an outcome 
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of instinct is therefore no reason for regarding it as 
unalterable. 

This applies to people's instinctive likes and dislikes as 
well as to their other instincts. It is natural to men, as to 
other animals, to like some of their-species and dislike 
others; but the proportion of like and dislike depends on 
circumstances, often on quite trivial circumstances. Most 
of Carlyles misanthropy is attributable to dyspepsia; 
probably a suitable medical regimen would have given him 
a completely different outlook on the world. The defect 
of punishment, as a means of dealing with impulses which 
the community wishes to discourage, is that it does nothing 
to prevent the existence of the impulses, but merely 
endeavours to check their indulgence by an appeal to self- 
interest. This method, since it does not eradicate the 
impulses, probably only drives them to find other outlets 
even when it is successful in its immediate object; and } 
the impulses are strong, mere self-interest is not likely t9 
Curb them effectually, since it is not a very powerfu 
Motive except with unusually reasonable and rath 
Passionless people. It is thought to be a stronger motive 
than it is, because our moods make us deceive ourselves 
85 to our interest, and lead us to believe that it is COW” 
sistent with the actions to which we are prompted 
desire or impulse 

Thus the commonplace that human nature cannot bg 
changed is untrue. We all know that our own characters 
and those of our acquaintance are greatly affected 
Circumstances; and what is true of individuals is true d 
of nations, The root causes of changes in average huma 
Tature are generally either purely material changesio- 
Instance, of climate—or changes in the degree of es 
control over the material world. We may ignore the pure y 
material changes, since these do not much concer E 
politician. But the changes due to man's increased contre 
over the material world, by inventions and science; are 


l 
profound present importance. Through the indust’? 
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revolution, they have radically altered the daily we of 
men; and by creating huge economic organizations, t S 
have altered the whole structure of society. The genera 
beliefs of men, which are, in the main, a product of 
instinct and circumstance, have become very different 
from what they were in the eighteenth century. But our 
institutions are not yet suited either to the instincts 
developed by our new circumstances, or to our real beliefs. 
Institutions have a life of their own, and often outlast the 


private prop mily, the Churches, 
armies and navies. All of these have become in some degree 
to life. 

al reconstruction, it is 
vital needs of ordina: 
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Co-operation, and less involuntary subservience to purposes 
not their own. All these things the institutions of the future 
must help to produce, if our increase of knowledge and 


Power over Nature is to bear its full fruit in bringing about 


more opportunity for the joy of life, more voluntary 
a good life, : 
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Unper the influence of socialism, most liberal thought in 
recent years has been in favour of increasing the power of 
the State, but more or less hostile to the power of private 
property, On the other hand, syndicalism has been hostile 
both to the State and to private property. I believe that 
syndicalism is more nearly right than socialism in this 
respect, that both private property and the State, which 
are the two most powerful institutions of the modern 
world, have become harmful to life through excess of 
power, and that both are hastening the loss of vitality 
from which the civilized world increasingly suffers. The 
two institutions are closely connected, but for the present 
I wish to consider only the State. I shall try to show how 
great, how unnecessary, how harmful, many of its powers 
are, and how enormously they might be diminished with- 
out loss of what is useful in its activity. But I shall admit 
that in certain directions its functions ought to be extended 
rather than curtailed. 

Some of the functions of the State, such as the Post 
Office and elementary education, might be performed by 
Private agencies, and are only undertaken by the State 
from motives of convenience. But other matters, such as 
the law, the police, the Army, and the Navy, belong more 
essentially to the State: so long as there is a State at all it 
is difficult to imagine these matters in private hands. The 
distinction between socialism and individualism turns on 
the non-essential functions of the State, which the socialist 
Wishes to extend and the individualist to restrict. It is the 
essential functions, which are admitted by individualists 
Es socialists alike, that I wish to criticize, since the others 

© not appear to me in themselves objectionable. 
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The essence of the State is that it is the repository of 
the collective force of its citizens. This force takes two 
forms, one internal and one external. The internal form 
is the law and the police; the external form is the power 
of waging war, as embodied in the Army and Navy. The 
State is constituted by the combination of all the in- 
habitants in a Certain area using their united force in 
accordance with the commands of a Government. In à 
civilised State force is only employed against its own 
citizens in accordance with rules previously laid down, 
Which constitute the criminal law. But the employment of 
force against foreigners is not regulated by any code of 
rules, and proceeds, with few exceptions, according tO 
Some real or fancied national interest. : 

There can be no doubt that force employed according 
to law is less pernicious than force employed capriciously. 
If international law could acquire sufficient hold on men $ 
allegiance to regulate the relations of States, a very great 
advance on our present condition would have been made- 

he primitive anarchy which precedes law is worse than 
law. But I believe there is a possibility of a stage to some 
extent above law, where the advantages now secured by 
the law are Secured without loss of freedom, and without 
the disadvantages which the law and the police render 
mo, table. Probably some repository of force in the sid 
ground will remain necessary, but the actual employmen i 
of force may become very rare, and the degree of us 
required very small. The anarchy which precedes law giv? 
freedom only to the strong; the condition to be aimed 4 
will give freedom as nearly as possible to every one: y 
will do this, not by preventing altogether the existence a 
ergenized force, but by limiting the occasions for ? 
employment to the greatest possible extent. the 

€ Power of the State is only limited internally by in 
fear of rebellion and externally by the fear of defeat s 
war. Subject to these restrictions, it is absolute. In pae 
lt Can seize men’s Property through taxation, deter™ 
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the law of marriage and interitance, punish the expression 
of opinions which it dislikes, put men to death for wishing 
the region they inhabit to belong to a different State, and 
order all able-bodied males to risk their lives in battle 
whenever it considers war desirable. On mary matters dis- 
agreement with the purposes and opinions of the State is 
criminal. Probably the freest States in the world, before 
the war, were America and England; yet in America no 
immigrant may land until he has professed disbelief in 
anarchism and polygamy, while in England men were sent 
to prison in recent years for expressing disagreement with 
the Christian religion! or agreement with the teaching of 
Christ In time of war, all criticism of the external 
policy of the State is criminal. Certain objects having 
appeared desirable to the majority, or to the effective 
holders of power, those who do not consider these objects 
desirable are exposed to pains and penalties not unlike 
those suffered by heretics in the past. The extent of the 
tyranny thus exercised is concealed by its very success: 
few men consider it worth while to incur a persecution 
Which is almost certain to be thorough and effective. 
Universal military service is perhaps the extreme 
example of the power of the State, and the supreme 
illustration of the difference between its attitude to its 
Own citizens and its attitude to the citizens of other States. 
The State punishes, with impartial rigour, both those 
Who kill their compatriots and those who refuse to kill 
foreigners, On the whole, the latter is considered the graver 
Crime. The phenomenon of war is familiar, and men fail 
to realize its strangeness; to those who stand inside the 
Cycle of instincts which lead to war it all seems natural 
and reasonable. But to those who stand outside the strange- 
ness of it grows with familiarity. It is amazing that the 
Vast majority of men should tolerate a system which com- 


i 
a The blasphemy prosecutions, 

Sc The syndicalist prosecutions. [Ihe punishment of con- 
lentious objectors must now be added, 1916.] 
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pels them to submit to all the horrors of the battlefield at 
any moment when their Government commands them to 
do so. A French artist, indifferent to politics, attentive only 
to his painting, suddenly finds himself called upon to shoot 
Germans, who, his friends assure him, are a disgrace tO 
the human race. A German musician, equally unknowing, 
Is called upon to shoot the perfidious Frenchman. Why 
cannot the two men declare a mutual neutrality? Why not 
leave war to those who like it and bring it on? Yet if the 
two men declared a mutual neutrality they would be shot 
by their compatriots. To avoid this fate they try to shoot 
each other. If the world loses the artist, not the musician, 
Germany rejoices; if the world loses the musician, not the 
artist, France rejoices. No one remembers the loss i? 
civilization, Which is equal whichever is killed. 

This is the politics of Bedlam. If the artist and the 
Musician had been allowed to stand aside from the war, 
nothing but unmitigated good to mankind would have 
raed, The power of the State, which makes this impos. 
d le, is a wholly evil thing, quite as evil as the power m 

€ Church which in former days put men to death fo 
unorthodox thought. Yet if, even in time of peace, 2" 
international league were founded to consist of Frenchmen 
and Germans in equal numbers, all pledged not to t? 
Part in war, the French State and the German State WO 
Persecute it with equal ferocity. Blind obedience, uniimite 


willingness to kill and die, are exacted of the moder 


lel i i f 
citizens of a democracy as much as of the Janizaries o! 
mediæval sultans 


a or the secret agents of Oriental desp o 
" € power of the State may be brought to bear, than 
Een is in England, through public opinion rather t h 
Uirough the laws, By oratory and the influence E 


: CA 3 
Press, public opinion is largely created by the State, e! 
t after 


JH 
‘i cu a democratic country it is the majority who MUST ‘pest 
, € minority will be obliged to submit with ece 


grace possible” (W i on Conscrip ; 
estmins puen 
aot. ter Gazette 
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tyrannous public opinion is as great an enemy to liberty 
as tyrannous laws. If the young man who will not fight 
finds that he is dismissed from his employment, insulted 
in the streets, cold-shouldered by his friends, and thrown 
over with scorn by any woman who may formerly have 
liked him, he will feel the penalty quite as hard to bear 
as a death sentence.’ A free community requires not only 
legal freedom, but a tolerant public opinion, an absence of 
that instinctive inquisition into our neighbours affairs 
which, under the guise of upholding a high moral standard, 
enables good people to indulge unconsciously a disposition 
to cruelty and persecution. Thinking ill of others is not in 
itself a good reason for thinking well of ourselves. But so 
long as this is not recognized, and so long as the State 
can manufacture public opinion, except in the rare cases 
Where it is revolutionary, public opinion must be reckoned 


' "Some very strong remarks on the conduct of the ‘white 
feather’ women were made by Mr. Reginald Kemp, the Deputy 
Coroner for West Middlesex, at an inquest at Ealing on Saturday 
On Richard Charles Roberts, aged thirty-four, a taxicab driver, of 
Shepherd's Bush, who committed suicide in consequence of worry 
Caused by his rejection from the Army and the taunts of women 
and other amateur recruiters. 

It was stated that he tried to join the Army in October, but 
Was rejected on account of a weak heart. That alone, said his 
Widow, had depressed him, and he had been worried because he 
thought he would lose his licence owing to the state of his heart. 
He had also been troubled by the dangerous illness of a child. 

, A soldier relative said that the deceased's life had been made 
a perfect misery’ by women who taunted him and called him 
a coward because he did not join the Army. A few days agò 
two women in Maida Vale insulted him 'something shocking. 

The Coroner, speaking with some warmth, said the conduct of 
Such women was abominable. It was scandalous that women who 

new nothing of individual circumstances should be allowed to 
80 about making unbearable the lives of men who had tried to 
do their duty, It was a pity they had nothing better to do. Here 
Was a man who perhaps had been driven to death by a pack of 
Silly women, He hoped something would soon be done to put 
a Stop to such conduct” (Daily News, July 26, 1915)- 
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as a definite part of the power of the State. 1 
The power of the State outside its own borders is in 
the main derived from war or the threat of war. Some 
power is derived from the ability to persuade its citizens 
to lend money or not to lend it, but this is unimportant 
In comparison with the power derived from armies and 
navies. The external activity of the State—with exceptions 
so rare as to be negligible—is selfish. Sometimes selfishness 
15 mitigated by the need of retaining the goodwill of other 
States, but this only modifies the methods employed, not 
the ends pursued. The ends pursued, apart from mere 
defence against other States, are, on the one hand, oppor: 
tunities for successful exploitation of weak or uncivilized 
eeu on the other hand, power and prestige, which 
MM more glorious and less material than mones 
dice these Objects, no State hesitates to put 3 
ibl innumerable foreigners whose happiness is not com: 
P € with exploitation or subjection, or to devastate 
rer Into which it is thought necessary to strike 
2nd Apart from the present war, such acts have pu 
Sat v Dem the last twenty years by many. rm 
in the case d a Rd pen pants steer ae che vell 
was lacking. stria only the opportunity, not 

e 

are mana Ten acquiesce in the power of the satt e 

pressing: » Some traditional, some very pre: 


iti is 
The traditional reason for obedience to the State 


Personal loyalty to the i tes gre 
sovereign. European Sta 
«b under the feudal system, and were originally the sever 


territories owned by fi ; ‘ rce 

i dal chiefs. But this sourt” 
obedience has d EM ts for Jittle 
except in J €cayed, and probably now coun 


i apan, and to a lesser extent in Russia. it 
Tribal feeling, which always underlay loyalty t t 


i "inpine*. 
"t. England in South Africa, America in the Philip 
Africa, Rug COO. Italy in Tripoli, Germany in South 

» Russia in Persia and Manchuria, Japan in Manchu 
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Sovereign, has remained as strong as it ever was, and is 
now the chief support for the power of the State. Almost 
every man finds it essential to his happiness to feel him- 
self a member of a group, animated by common friend- 
Ships and enmities and banded together for defence and 
attack. But such groups are of two kinds: there are those 
Which are essentially enlargements of the family, and there 
are those which are based upon a conscious common 
purpose. Nations belong to the first kind. Churches to the 
Second. At times when men are profoundly swayed by 
creeds national divisions tend to break down, as they did 
in the wars of religion after the Reformation. At such 
times a common creed is a stronger bond than a common 
nationality. To a much slighter extent, the same thing has 
Occurred in the modern world with the rise of socialism. 
Men who disbelieve in private property, and feel the 
Capitalist to be the real enemy, have a bond which trans- 
cends national divisions. It has not been found strong 
enough to resist the passions aroused by the present war, 
but it has made them less bitter among socialists than 
among others, and has kept alive the hope of a European 
community to be reconstructed when the war is over. In 
the main, however, the universal disbelief in creeds has 
left tribal feeling triumphant, and has made nationalism 
hee than at any previous period of the world’s 
Bur A few sincere Christians, a few sincere socialists, 
ees in their creed a force capable of resisting the 
is d of national passion, but they have been too few 
do uence the course of events or even to cause serious 

and to the Governments. 
ie ed tribal feeling that generates the unity of a 
Riese, State, but it is not only tribal feeling that 
tWo fear Its strength. Its strength results principally from 
S Ea neither of which is unreasonable: the fear of 
without anarchy within, and the fear of aggression from 

The Internal orderliness of a civilized community is a 
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great achievement, chiefly brought about by the pues 
authority of the State. It would be inconvenient if pea: 
able citizens were constantly in imminent risk of being 
robbed and murdered. Civilized life would become almost 
impossible if adventurous people could organize pou 
armies for purposes of plunder. These. conditions. ín) 
in the Middle Ages, and have not passed away puse 
great struggle. It is thought by many—especially by t d 
rich, who derive the greatest advantage from law a 
order—that any diminution in the power of the Sta 
might bring back a condition of universal anarchy. “ified 
regard strikes as portents of dissolution. They are d ád 
by such organizations as the Confédération Générale 
Travail and the International Workers of the World. Ty 
remember the French Revolution, and feel a not ub 
natural desire to keep their heads on their shoulders. T. x 
dread particularly any political theory which lean 
€xcuse private crimes, such as sabotage and political dod 
Sination. Against these dangers they see no pua 
except the maintenance of the authority of the State, 
the belief that all resistance to the State is wicked. f the 
Fear of the danger within is enhanced by fear 2 
danger without. Every State is exposed at all times ad 
risk of foreign invasion. No means has hitherto E 
devised for minimizing this risk except the aor in- 
armaments. But the armaments which are nominally " 
tended to repel invasion may also be used to invade. have 
So the means adopted to diminish the external fear cing 
the effect of increasing it, and of enormously enhan this 
the destructiveness of war when it does break out. P etate 
way a reign of terror becomes universal, and mon the 
acquires everywhere something of the character O 
Comité du Salut Public. s is 
The tribal feeling out of which the State devel. 
natural, and the fear by which the State is streng s 
1s reasonable under present circumstances. And in ad in 
to these two, there is a third source of strength 
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national State, namely patriotism in its religious aspect. 
Patriotism is a very complex feeling, built up out of 
Primitive instincts and highly intellectual convictions. 
There is love of home and family and friends, making us 
Peculiarly anxious to preserve our own country from 
Invasion. There is the mild instinctive liking for com- 
Patriots as against foreigners. There is pride which is bound 
Up with the success of the community to which we feel 
that we belong. There is a belief, suggested by pride but 
reinforced by history, that one’s own nation represents a 
great tradition and stands for ideals that are important 
to the human race. But besides all these, there is another 
element, at once nobler and more open to attack, an 
element of worship, of willing sacrifice, of joyful merging 
of the individual life in the life of the nation. This religious 
element in patriotism is essential to the strength of the 


State, since it enlists the best that is in most men on the 
Side of national sacrifice, 


e religious element in patriotism is reinforced by 
iQucation, especially by a knowledge of the history and 
iterature of one’s own country, provided it is not accom- 
elon by much knowledge of the history and literature 
5i B Countries, In every civilized country all instruction 
and th ie emphasizes the merits of their own nation 
Brel ps of other nations. It comes to be universally 
deserves that one’s own nation, because of its superiority, 
ave ori Support In a quarrel, however the quarrel may 
i Riker aated. This belief is so genuine and deep that 
and one endure patiently, almost gladly, the losses 
Sincerely bake. and Sufferings entailed by war. Like all 
ased rui, religions, it gives an outlook on life, 
to an Fu Ie but sublimating it, causing a devotion 
many Pos. "gu than any personal end, but containing 
atriotism a’ ends as it were in solution. 

lack of uniy, Ta religion ìs unsatisfactory because of its 
for ones ~ crsality. The good at which it aims is a good 


$ Own nation only, not for all mankind. The 
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desires which it inspires in an Englishman are not the same 
as the desires which it inspires in a German. A world full 
of patriots may be a world full of strife. The more in- 
tensely a nation believes in its patriotism, the more 
fanatically indifferent it will become to the damage 
suffered by other nations. When once men have learnt to 
subordinate their own good to the good of a larger whole, 
there can be no valid reason for stopping short of the 
human race. It is the admixture of national pride that 
makes it so easy in practice for men's impulses towards 
sacrifice to stop short at the frontiers of their own country: 
It is this admixture that poisons patriotism, and makes it 
inferior, as a religion, to beliefs which aim at the salvation 
of all mankind. We cannot avoid having more love ER 
our own country than for other countries, and there is nO 
reason why we should wish to avoid it, any more than We 
should wish to love all individual men and women equally: 
But any adequate religion will lead us to temper inequality 
of affection by love of justice, and to universalize OUT 
alms by realizing the common needs of man. This chona 
was effected by Christianity in Judaism, and must fe 
effected in any merely national religion before it can 
purged of evil. 
In practice, patriotism has many other enemies to o 
tend with. Cosmopolitanism cannot fail to grow a5 “ee, 
acquire more knowledge of foreign countries by educa 
and travel. There is also a kind of individualism which E 
continually increasing, a realization that every man oes 
to be as nearly free as possible to choose his ow? nn 
fe compelled by a geographical accident to pute cal 
RUP kn by the community. Socialism, gan 
, an Pitalist movements generally, ar! ware 
Patriotism in their tendency, since they make men 2 din£ 
that the present State is largely concerned in defer ict 
the privileges of the rich, and that many of the CO? es 
between States have their origin in the financial pr 


3 5 
of a few plutocrats. This kind of opposition is P& 2 
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temporary, a mere incident in the struggle of labour to 
acquire power. Australia, where labour feels its triumph 
Secure, is full of patriotism and militarism, based upon 
determination to prevent foreign labour from sharing the 
benefits of a privileged position. It is not unlikely that 
Sees might develop a similar nationalism if it became 
ee 3 P a p it is probable that such nationalism 
entailing P y efensive. Schemes of foreign aggression, 
adopts s eat loss of life and wealth in the nation which 
em, would hardly be initiated ex , 
whose instincts of domini 4 ppm 
the i nion have been sharpened through 
i Power derived from private property and the in 
stitutions of the capitalist State. 
The evil wrought in the modern world by the excessive 
power of the State is very great, and very little recognized. 
The chief harm wrought by the State is promotion a 
efficiency in war. If all States increase their strength, the 
balance of power is unchanged, and no one State has a 
better chance of victory than before. And when the meae 
of offence exist, even though their original purpose 
have been defensive, the temptation to use them hi a ; 
sooner or later, to prove overwhelming. ue Be n 
the very measures which promoted security ir It is 
borders of the State promote insecurity He End 
Of the essence of the State to suppress violence wo 1 
to facilitate it without. The State makes an € 
artificial division of mankind and of our duties Sin 
them: towards one group we are bound by me slate 
Wards the other only by the prudence v Rs a the 
he State is rendered evil by its exclusions, and by 


fact that whenever it embarks upon à jesse WAN, X 
becomes a combination of men lor Me aM ONY., 


e Rie e i ; ; 
eee system is irrational, since external and in- 
a 


l anarch igh th wrong js 
y must be both right or both wrong. 7t, 
Supported because, so long a5 ethers adapt it = oye 
th nd because it secui 

Sonjit road itos MEER hich cannot be 
pleasures of triumph and domination, W 
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obtained in a good community. If these pleasures were no 
longer sought, or no longer possible to obtain, the problem 
of securing safety from invasion would not be difficult. 
_ Apart from war, the modern great State is harmful from 
Its vastness and the resulting sense of individual helpless- 
ness. The citizen who is out of sympathy with the aims 
of the State, unless he is a man of very rare gifts, cannot 
hope to persuade the State to adopt purposes which seem 
to him better. Even ina democracy, all questions except 
à very few are decided by a small number of officials and 
eminent men; and even the few questions which are left 
to the popular vote are decided by a diffused mass 
Psychology, not by individual initiative. This is especially 
noticeable in a country like the United States, where, in 
spite of democracy, most men have a sense of almost 
Complete impotence in regard to all large issues. In so vast 
a country the popular will is like one of the forces of 
nature, and seems nearly as much outside the control © 
any one man. This state of things leads, not only 1 
America but in all large States, to something of the wear 
ness and discouragement that we associate with the Roman 
Empire. Modern States, as opposed to the small city States 
of ancient Greece or mediæval Italy, leave little room e 
Initiative, and fail to develop in most men any Sense ye 
ability to control their political destinies. The few T 
who, achieve power in such States are men of abnorm?, 
ambition and thirst for domination, combined with p- 
4 Cajolery and subtlety in negotiation. All the rest ? 
dwarfed by knowledge of their own impotence. he 
A curious survival from the old monarchical idea of t sS 
State is the belief that there is some peculiar wickedne 
ìn a wish to secede on the part of any section O' j 
Population. If Ireland or Poland desires independence 
ìs thought obvious that this desire must be strenuo" 
resisted, and any attempt to secure it is condemme" 
high treason.” The only instance to the contrary t den, 
can remember is the separation of Norway and SWe 
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which was commended but not imitiated. In other cases, 
nothing but defeat in war has induced States to part with 
territory: although this attitude is taken for granted, it is 
not one which would be adopted if the State had better 
ends in view. The reason for its adoption is that the chief 
end of almost all great States is power, especially power 
in war. And power in war is often increased by the 
inclusion of unwilling citizens. If the well-being of the 
citizens were the end in view, the question whether a 
certain area should be included, or should form a separate 
state, would be left freely to the decision of that area. 
If this principle were adopted, one of the main reasons for 
war would be obviated, and one of the most tyrannical 
elements in the State would be removed. 

The principal source of the harm done by the State is 
the fact that power is its chief end. This is not the case in 
America, because America is safe against aggression’; but 
in all other great nations the chief aim of the State is to 
Possess the greatest possible amount of external force. To 
this end, the liberty of the citizens is curtailed, and anti- 
militarist propaganda is severely punished. This attitude is 
rooted in pride and fear: pride, which refuses to be 
conciliatory, and fear, which dreads the results of foreign 
Pride conflicting with our own pride. It seems something 
of a historical accident that these two passions, which by 
No means exhaust the political passions of the ordinary 
man, should so completely determine the external policy 
Of the State, Without pride, there would be no occasion 
for fear: fear on the part of one nation is due to the 
Supposed pride of another nation. Pride of dominion, un- 
willingness to decide disputes otherwise than by force or 
the threat of force, is a habit of mind greatly encouraged 

Y the possession of power. Those who have long been m 
the habit of exercising power become autocratic and 
quarrelsome, incapable of regarding an equal otherwise 
than as a rival. It is notorious that head masters’ con 


2 This was written in 1915. 
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ferences ar ; ; 
most siis: "bodie and to violent disagreements than 
the others as he ie each head master tries to treat 
treatment, and he reats his own boys; they resent such 
the habit of author, their resentment, Men who have 
negotiation; but the pa are peculiarly unfit for friendly 
inthe hands of mew! = relations of States are mainly 
Own country. This i; a great deal of authority in their 
Case where there is a dues wh rse, more particularly the 
less true where there is arch who actually governs. It is 
less true where there i E) governing oligarchy and still 
But it is true to is some approach to real democracy: 
because Prime de considerable extent in all countries, 
necessarily men m eM. and Foreign Secretaries are 
remedying this st authority. The first step towards 
foreign affairs = E of things is a genuine interest in 
insistence that mad part of the ordinary citizen, and an 
Jeopardize his oth tonal pride shall not be allowed tO 
roused, he is x. interests. During war, when he 15 
in quiet times hee to sacrifice everything to pride; but 
authority to reali will be far more ready than men n 
cerns, ought to be s. that foreign affairs, like private cow 
not brutally by f settled amicably according to principles, 
His. pe OP Ls ee 
compose the G personal bias in the men who actual? 
labour disputes on tra may be seen very clearly 1 
is simply a rod rench syndicalists affirm that the state 
idi o PN Qao did, quu dm of the weapon 
democratic nec. Oys in its conflict with labour. Even k 
Strikes it is co es there is much to bear out this view" ^, 
the strikers; Seen to order out the soldiers to COO 
much easier to ough the employers are much fewer a 
against them ee the soldiers are never employ " 
ofa country, : en labour troubles paralyse the indt 
patriotic, d is the men who are thought t9 ‘bility 
bélongrtoiboth cides Tee cot o clearly the respon, 0 
the part of G sides. The chief reason for this attitu em 
overnments is that the men composing 
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belong, by their success if not by their origin, to the same 
class as the great employers of labour. Their bias and their 
associates combine to make them view strikes and lock- 
Outs from the standpoint of the rich. In a democracy 
Public opinion and the need of conciliating political 
Supporters partially correct these plutocratic influences, 
but the correction is always only partial. And the same 
influences which warp the views of Governments on 
labour questions also warp their views on foreign affairs, 
With the added disadvantage that the ordinary citizen has 
much fewer means of arriving at an independent judgment. 
The excessive power of the State, partly through internal 
Oppression, but principally through war and the fear of 
War, is one of the chief causes of misery in the modern 
World, and one of the main reasons for the discourage- 
ment which prevents men from growing to their full 
mental stature. Some means of curing this excessive power 
Must be found if men are not to be organized into despair, 
as they were in the Roman Empire. 
he State has one purpose which is on the whole good, 
namely, the substitution of law for force in the relations 
S men. But this purpose can only be fully achieved by a 
Nc without which international relations cannot 
Otce 5 subject to law. And although law is better than 
"x i E is still not the best way of settling disputes. 
ing, too joe too much on the side of what is decay- 
Wis in ^w on the side of what is growing. So long as 
TOm time prati Supreme, it will have to be tempered, 
These Mes E by internal revolution and external war. 
alter the | only be prevented by perpetual readiness to 
forces if aw in accordance with the present balance of 
force ioe r 1s Is not done, the motives for appealing to 
tate or teed or later become irresistible. A world- 
SUNG a of States, if it is to be successful, will 
Would be 3 fe oe not by the legal maxims which 
Possible m e €d by the Hague tribunal, but as far as 


© Same sense in which they would be decided 
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by war. The function of authority should be to render the 
appeal to force unnecessary, not to give decisions contrary 
to those which would be reached by force. 

This view may be thought by some to be immoral. It 
may be said that the object of civilization should be to 
Secure justice, not to give the victory to the strong. But 
When this antithesis is allowed to pass, it is forgotten that 
love of justice may inself set force in motion. A Legi 
lature which wishes to decide an issue in the same way 2 
it would be decided if there were an appeal to force wil 

- necessarily take account of justice, provided justice Ís 5° 
flagrantly on one side that disinterested parties are willing 
to take up the quarrel. If a strong man assaults a yea 

man in the streets of London, the balance of force is 0 
the side of the weak man, because, even if the police s 
not appear, casual passers-by would step in to defend pa 
It is sheer cant to speak of a contest of might against rieht: 
and at the same time to hope for a victory of the a t 
If the contest is really between might and right, ge. 
means that right will be beaten. What is obscurely in 
tended, when this phrase is used, is that the stronger Sì 

Is only rendered stronger by men's sense of right. ^7. 
men's Sense of right is very subjective, and is only o 
factor in deciding the preponderance of force. WEN 

desirable in a Legislature is, not that it should decide y 
lts personal sense of right, but that it should decide 17 

Way which is felt to make an appeal to force unnecessary 

Having considered what the State ought not to CO 
come now to what it ought to do. der 

Apart from war and the preservation of internal 0^5 
there are certain more positive functions which the ee 
performs, and certain others which it ought to pee A 

We may lay down two principles as regards 
Positive functions. 

First: there are matters in which the we 
whole community depends upon the practica 


attainment of a certain minimum; in such cases the 
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has the right to insist upon this minimum being attained. 

Secondly: there are ways in which, by insisting upon 
the maintenance of law, the State, if it does nothing 
further, renders possible various forms of injustice which 
would otherwise be prevented by the anger of their 
victims. Such injustices ought, as far as possible, to be 
prevented by the State. 

The most obvious example of a matter where the 
general welfare depends upon a universal minimum is 
sanitation and the prevention of infectious diseases. A 
single case of plague, if it is neglected, may cause disaster 
to a whole community. No one can reasonably maintain, 
on general grounds of liberty, that a man suffering from 
plague ought to be left free to spread infection far and 
wide. Exactly similar considerations apply to drainage, 
notification of fevers, and kindred matters. The inter- 
ference with liberty remains an evil, but in some cases it 
is clearly a smaller evil than the spread of disease which 
liberty would produce. The stamping out of malaria and 
yellow fever by destroying mosquitoes is perhaps the most 
striking example of the good which can be done in this 
Way. But when the good is small or doubtful, and the 
interference. with liberty is great, it becomes better to 
endure a certain amount of preventable disease rather 
than suffer a scientific tyranny. 

Compulsory education comes under the same head as 
Sanitation, The existence of ignorant masses in a popula- 
tion is a danger to the community; when a considerable 
Percentage are illiterate, the whole machinery of govern- 
Tent has to take account of the fact. Democracy in its 
Modern form would be quite impossible in a nation where 
SEM men cannot read. But in this case there is not the 
ELM of absolute universality as in the case of 

cen measures. The gipsies, whose mode of life has, 
Authorities, gs mr imposible by the education 
Pictures rs might well have been allowed to remain a 

que exception. But apart from such rather um 
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important exceptions, the argument for compulsory 
education is irresistible. 

What the State does for the care of children at present 
is less than what ought to be done, not more. Children are 
not capable of looking after their own interests, and 
parental responsibility is in many ways inadequate. It is 
Clear that the State alone can insist upon the children being 
Provided with the minimum of knowledge and health 
which, for the time being, satisfies the conscience of the 
community. 

The encouragement of scientific research is another 
matter which comes rightly within the powers of the State, 
because the benefits of discoveries accrue to the com- 
munity, while the investigations are expensive and never 
individually certain of achieving any result. In this matter, 
Great Britain lags behind all other civilized countries. 

The second kind of powers which the State ought to 
Possess are those that aim at diminishing economic 
Injustice, It is this kind that has been emphasized by 
Socialists. The law creates or facilitates monopolies, an 
monopolies are able to exact a toll from the community- 
The most glaring example is the private ownership of land. 
Railways are at present controlled by the State, since rates 
are fixed by law; and it is clear that if they were uncon 
trolled, they would acquire a dangerous degree of power: 
Such considerations, if they stood alone would justify 
Complete socialism. But | think justice, by itself, is, like 
law, too static to be made a supreme political principle: 
It does not, when it has been achieved, contain any seeds 
of new life or any impetus to development. For this reason, 
when we wish to remedy an injustice, it is important tO 
Consider whether, in so doing, we shall be destroying the 
incentive to some form of vigorous action which is on the 
whole useful to the community. No such form of action, 
So far as I can See, is associated with private ownership © 


t Th 
This would be a ER. : it is at 

S true under ime as i 
present, a syndicalist rég 
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land or of any other source of economic rent; if this is the 
case, it follows that the State ought to be the primary 
recipient of rent. 

If all these powers are allowed to the State, what 
becomes of the attempt to rescue individual liberty from 
its tyranny? 

This is part of the general problem which confronts all 
those who still care for the ideals which inspired liberalism, 
namely the problem of combining liberty and personal 
initiative with organization. Politics and economics are 
more and more dominated by vast organizations, in face 
of which the individual is in danger of becoming powerless. 
The State is the greatest of these organizations, and the 
Most serious menace to liberty. And yet it seems that 
many of its functions must be extended rather than 
curtailed, 

There is one way by which organization and liberty can 
€ combined, and that is, by securing power for voluntary 
organizations, consisting of men who have chosen to 
belong to them because they embody some purpose which 
all their members consider important, not a purpose 
imposed by accident or outside force. The State, being 
geographical, cannot be a wholly voluntary association, 
but for that very reason there is need of a strong public 
Opinion to restrain it from a tyrannical use of its powers. 
This public opinion, in most matters, can only be secured 
Y Combinations of those who have certain interests or 
desires in common. 
rue. PoMtve purposes of the State, over and above the 
Sui mt of order, ought as far as possible to be carried 
Hans x m e State itself, but by independent organiza- 
satisfied 55 should be left completely free so long as they 
necessa, e State that they were not falling below a 
at ee anum, This occurs to a certain limited extent 
Universitie io regard to elementary education. The 
in the S, also, may be regarded as acting for the State 

matter of higher education and research, except 
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that in their case no minimum of achievement is exacted. 
In the economic sphere, the State ought to exercise control, 
but ought to leave initiative to others. There is every 
f initiative, and to give 
ative to each individual, 
l be a general sense of 
here ought to be a con- 


System. 
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George's long fight with the medical prof 
Insurance Act was full of Homeric fluctuapio 
The Welsh miners in 1915 routed the wh le: power: of the 
State, backed by an excited nation. As forthe financiers, 
no Government would dream of a conflict with ‘them. 
When all other classes are exhorted to pattiotism, they are / 
allowed their 444 per cent. and an increas ‘ofinterest on. 7 
their consols. It is well understood on all Saes maran 7 
appeal to their patriotism would show gross ignóra 
the world. It is against the traditions of the State to extort 
their money by threatening to withdraw police protection. 
This is not due to the difficulty of such a measure, but 
only to the fact that great wealth wins genuine admiration 
from us all, and we cannot bear to think of a very rich 
man being treated with disrespect. 

The existence of strong organizations within the State, 
Such as trade unions, is not undesirable except from the 
point of view of the official who wishes to wield unlimited 
power, or of the rival organizations, such as federations of 
employers, which would prefer a disorganized adversary. 
In view of the vastness of the State, most men can find 
little political outlet for initiative except in subordinate 
Organizations formed for specific purposes. Without an 
outlet for political initiative, men lose their social vigour 
and their interest in public affairs: they become a prey to 
corrupt wire-pullers, or to sensation-mongers who have 
the art of capturing a tired and vagrant attention. The cure 
for this is to increase rather than diminish the powers of 
voluntary organizations, to give every man à sphere of 
political activity small enough for his interest and his 
Capacity, and to confine the functions of the State, as far 
as possible, to the maintenance of peace among rival 
interests, The essential merit of the State is that it prevents 
the internal use of force by private persons. Its essential 
demerits are, that it promotes the external use of force, 
and that, by its great size, it makes each individual feel 
impotent even in a democracy. I shall return in a later 
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preventing war. The prevention 
impotence cannot be achieve 

City State, which would be T 
the days before machinery. It 
thod which is in the direction 


€ most acceptable, on the whe 
d. This is the direction in whic 


daily im 
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external affairs, the worst enemy 
of freedom is war. 
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IN spite of the fact that most nations, at most times, are 
at peace, war is one of the permanent institutions of all 
free communities, just as Parliament is one of our per- 
manent institutions in spite of the fact that it is not always 
sitting. It is war as a permanent institution that I wish to 
Consider: why men tolerate it; why they ought not to 
tolerate it; what hope there is of their coming not to 
tolerate it; and how they could abolish it if they wished 
to do so. 

War is a conflict between two groups, each of which 
attempts to kill and maim as many as possible of the other 
group in order to achieve some object which it desires. 
The object is generally either power or wealth. It is a 
pleasure to exercise authority over other men, and it is a 
pleasure to live on the produce of other men's labour. 
The victor in war can enjoy more of these delights than 
the vanquished. But war, like all other natural activities, 
is not so much prompted by the end which it has in view 
aS by an impulse to the activity itself. Very often men 
desire an end, not on its own account, but because their 
Nature demands the actions which will lead to the end. 
And so it is in this case: the ends to be achieved by war 
appear in prospect far more important than they will 
appear when they are realized, because war itself is a 
fulfilment of one side of our nature. If men's actions 
Sprang from desires for what would in fact bring happi- 
ness, the purely rational arguments against war would 
have long ago put an end to it. What makes war difficult 
to suppress is that it springs from an impulse, rather than 
mom a calculation of the advantages to be derived from 

ar. 
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seem very near, a war-fever seizes hold of people, and 
those who were already bellicose find themselves enthusi- 
astically supported by all but an insignificant minority. 
The impulses which inspire war-fever are rather different 
from those which make some men bellicose in ordinary 
times. Only educated men are likely to be warlike at 
ordinary times, since they alone are vividly aware of other 
Countries or of the part which their own nation might 
play in the affairs of the world. But it is only their know- 
ledge, not their nature, that distinguishes them from their 
more ignorant compatriots. 

To take the most obvious example, German policy, in 
recent years before the war, was not averse from war, and 
not friendly to England. It is worth while to try to under- 
stand the state of mind from which this policy sprang. 

The men who direct German policy are, to begin with, 
Patriotic to an extent which is almost unknown in France 
and England. The interests of Germany appear to them 
unquestionably the only interests they need take into 
account. What injury may, in pursuing those interests, be 
done to other nations, what destruction may be brought 
upon populations and cities, what irreparable damage may 
result to civilization, it is not for them to consider. If they 
can confer what they regard as benefits upon Germany, 
everything else is of no account. A 

The second noteworthy point about German policy is 
that its conception of national welfare is mainly com- 
petitive. It is not the intrinsic wealth of Germany, whether 
materially or mentally, that the rulers of Germany consider 
Important: it is the comparative wealth in the competition 
With other civilized countries. For this reason the 
destruction of good things abroad appears to them almost 
as desirable as the creation of good things in Germany. 
In most parts of the world the French are regarded as the 
most civilized of nations: their art and their literature and 
mer way of life have an attraction for foreigners which 

Ose of Germany do not have. The English have developed 
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ts, quite rightly, judged t ux 
nd England would probably 
ven if France and England were 
the actual fighting. I have x 
riters killed on the bue 
horities have also seen it, an 
hat another year of such losses 


by German patriots, as p 
of our best, and in forci: 
in Prussia, 


that their deserts are high 


gran dispitto." Just so, b 
Officer prisoners look rou 
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them among their captors—holding aloof, as though the 
enemy were noxious unclean creatures, toads or slugs oF 
centipedes, which a man does not touch willingly, and 
shakes off with loathing if he is forced to touch them for 
à moment. jt is easy to imagine how the devils hated 
Farinata, and inflicted greater pains upon him than upon 
his neighbours, hoping to win recognition by some slight 
eae on his part, driven to frenzy by his continuing 
Pd ave as if they did not exist. In just the 

€rmans are maddened by our spiritual i 


At bottom we have regarded the Germans as one regards 
flies on a hot 


dup i day: they are a nuisance, one has to brush 
5 fn e would not occur to one to be turned aside 
crue en the initial certainty of victory faded for 
If we ah began to be affected inwardly by the Germans. 
SE 3 continued to fail in our military enterprises, we 
aN m time have realized that they are human beings, 
he a tiresome circumstance. Then perhaps we should 

€ hated them with a hatred which they would have 


ad no reason to resent. And from such a hatred it would 
€ only a short journey to a genuine rapprochement. | i 

The problem which must be solved, if the future of i ie 
World is to be less terrible than its present, is the problem 
of preventing nations from getting into the moods of 
England and Germany at the outbreak of the war. These 
WO nations as they were at that moment might be taken 
as almost mythical representatives of pride and envy— 
Cold pride and hot envy. Germany declaimed passionately: 
“You, England, swollen and decrepit, you overshadow my 
Whole growth—your rotting branches keep the sun Een 
Shining upon me and the rain from nourishing Rn 
Spreading foliage must be lopped, your QE. im Dd 
Must be destroyed, that I too may have freedom 2 po 
that my young vigour may no longer be impeded by d ue 
decaying mass.” England, bored and aloof, arent gf 
the claims of outside forces, attempted aben mae e 
SWeep away the upstart disturber of meditation; DU 
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upstart was not swept away, and remains even now d 
Some prospect of making good his claim. The clai E 
the resistance to it are alike folly. Germany had no DE 
ground for envy; we had no good ground for Xs our 
whatever in Germany's demands was compatible wi acil 
continued existence, Is there any method of averting S 
reciprocal folly in the future? 

[think if ether the English or the Germans were sp 
of thinking in terms of individual welfare rather ze y 
national pride, they would have seen that, at pe 
moment during the war the wisest course would that 
been to conclude peace at once, on the best terms E 
Could have been obtained. This course, I am convinc as 
Would have been the wisest for each separate See 
well as for civilization in general. The utmost evil that 


ld 
enemy could inflict through an unfavourable peace wou 
bea trifle co 


Mpared to the evil which all the nations ae 
upon themselyes by Continuing to fight. What blinds u the 
this obvious fact is pride, the pride which makes el 
acknowledgment of defeat intolerable, and clothes aed 
In the garb of reason by Suggesting all kinds of evils y only 
are supposed to result from admitting defeat. But the bjec- 
teal evi] of defeat is humiliation, and humiliation is su He 
tive; we shall not feel humiliated if we become el is 
that it was a mistake to engage in the war, and that orld- 

etter to pursue other tasks not dependent upon om. 
dominion. If either the English or the Germans could tiona 
this inwardly, any peace which did not destroy nat 


i, the 
Independence Could be accepted without real loss in 
Self-respect Which 


is essential to a good life. wat 

€ mood in which Germany embarked upon the the 

Was abominable, but it was a mood fostered by on 
habitua] mood of England. We have prided ourselves ee 

Our wealth; we have been ready nated 

Y force of arms what we have rt o 

rica. If we had realized the mE to 

shown a willingness to yield colon 
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Germany without waiting for the threat of force, we 
might have been in a position to persuade the Germans 
that their ambitions were foolish, and that the respect of 
the world was not to be won by an imperialist policy, 
"t by our resistance we showed that we shared their 
Standards. We, being in possession, became enamoured 
of the status quo. The Germans were willing to make war 
to upset the status quo; we were willing to make war 
to prevent its being upset in Germany's favour. So con- 
vinced were we of the sacredness of the status quo that 
We never realized how advantageous it was to us, or how, 
y insisting upon it, we shared the responsibility for 
the war. In a world where nations grow and decay, where 
forces change and populations become cramped, it is not 
Possible or desirable to maintain the status quo for ever. 

Peace is to be preserved, nations must learn to accept 
unfavourable alterations of the map without feeling that 
they must first be defeated in war, or that in yielding they 
Mcur a humiliation, 


m is the insistence of legalists and friends of peace upon 


Ge maintenance of the status quo that has driven 
ine. into militarism. Germany had as good a right to 
m 


pire as any other 


acquire an Ew Great Power, but could only 


ne pire through war. Love of peace has been 
Rational p rime with a static conception of inter- 
me elations, In economic disputes we all know that 

to durs a goroes dn the wage-earning classes is opposed 
Wealth ic dn peace, because the existing distribution of 
Position A t to be unfair. Those who enjoy a privileged 
to the Ad UNE to bolster up their claims by appealing 
Strife etc: Or peace, and decrying those who promote 
Opposin ds the classes. It never occurs to them that by 
just, the anges without considering whether they are 
War. And usd share the responsibility for the class 
Tesponsibilite py the Same way England shares the 
Cease th y lor Germany's war. If actual war is ever to 
ere will have to be political methods of achieving 
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the results which now can onl: 


: : se 
fighting, and nations will have voluntarily to admit She 
claims which appear just in the judgment of neutrals. 


. ing i in 
It is only by some such admission, embodying itself 
a Parliament of th 


distribution of te 
Manently Overcome. 
bring, in the We 
outlook Sufficient 


may be that more Wars and more destruction el 
necessary before the Majority of civilized men war. 
against the brutality and futile destruction of modern s of 
But unless our Standards of civilization and our eile I 
Constructive thought are to be permanently lower the 
» Sooner or later, reason will ber a 
lind impulses Which now lead nations to war ud ina- 
large majority of the Great Powers had a firm rd no 
tion that Peace should be preserved, there would ettle- 
difficulty in devising diplomatic machinery for the viene 
Ment of disputes, and in establishing educational sy an 
Which would Implant in the minds of the Hs 


i ow 
ineradicable horror 9f the slaughter which they are n 
‘aught to admire. 


ing to 
; ; . 3 
Besides the conscious and deliberate forces leading 
War, there are 


n, 
the inarticulate feelings of wd 
Which, in Most civilized Countries are always ES M 
burst into war fever at the bidding of statesmen. I B be 
is to be Secure, the Teadiness to catch war fever vo this 
Somehow diminisheg, Whoever wishes to succeed 10 ises. 
must first understand what war fever is and why it wart , 

€ men who have an important influence in the by a 
Whether for Spd or evil, are dominated as à m calls 
threefo]q desire: they desire, first, an activity bg they 
fully into Play the faculties in which they feel tha ming 
excel; secondly. the sense of successfully Mer o 
resistance; thirdly, the respect of others on “Sometimes 
their Success, The third of these desires is som 
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absent: some men who have been great have been without 
the “last infirmity,” and have been content with their own 
Sense of success, or merely with the joy of difficult effort. 
But as a rule all three are present. Some men’s talents are 
Specialized, so that their choice of activities is circum- 
scribed by the nature of their faculties; other men have, 
ìn youth, such a wide range of possible aptitudes that 
their choice is chiefly determined by the varying degrees 


of respect which public opinion gives to different kinds 
of success. 


E as units, it is impossible to acquire the 
ense of greatness or the triumph of strong resistance 


» imagination, ri 
OW can these eration, risk, 
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All the horrid duti 
has learnt to fulfil 
public affairs: it is 
the nation, though 
oneself. The old pri 
denied, Surge up 
moment imaginati 
centuries, and the 
the mental Prison 
the deeper Part of 

But besides the j 
War fever, there i 
Primitive impuls 


ich he 
es of thrift and order and care wes S 
in private are thought not to HE con 
Patriotic and noble to be rec ye 
it would be wicked to pereo na 
mitive passions, which civilizatio: A 
all the Stronger for repression. M 
on and instinct travel back throug Som 
Wild man of the woods ap his i 
in which he has been confined. 
the psychology of the war fever. in at 
rrational and instinctive d of 
s always also, if only as a liber on 
€, à certain amount of ie jught." 
Calculation and What is euphemistically called t ed 
he war fever Very seldom seizes a nation unless it fuente 
that it will be Victorious, Undoubtedly, under the in 


F 
i " A success; 
oF excitement, men over-estimate their chances of 
ut there js some p 


What a Tational ma 
as humane as Engl : was 
behalf of Belgium, cause the likelihood of disaster 

So obvious] 


ad known how th, 


Comes much | ity in wat 
BEneration grows up. The element of vga P who 
ever is recognized by Governments and ‘bly minimizing 
esire War, as may be seen by their invariably m At the 
the perils of a War which they wish to proyo te Butler 
ginning of the South African War Sr wia sixt, 
apparently for suggesting t uffice f 
va and three months might not s ed long 
ublics. And when the war prov 


ha! 
who 
* nation turned against those 
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made it. We may assume, I think, without attributing too 
great a share to reason in human affairs, that a nation 
would not suffer from war fever in a case where every 
sane man could see that defeat was very probable. 

The importance of this lies in the fact that it would 
make aggressive war very unlikely if its chances of success 
pd very small. If the peace-loving nations were 
ufficiently strong to be obviously capable of defeating the 
Nations which were willing to wage aggressive war, the 
P ades nations might form an alliance and agree to 
ns EUR against any nation which refused to submit 
zm E s to an International Council. Before the present 
RES e i have reasonably hoped to secure the peace 
A RE à, orld in some such way; but the military strength 
n y has shown that such a scheme has no great 
EE PR success at present. Perhaps at some not far 
m ate it may be made more feasible by developments 

policy in America. 
Missonouie and political forces 
RUE e say curbed if the will to peace 
iam en ized nations. But so long as the 
aa e war fever, all work for peace must 
có MM fever could not be aroused, 
o is orces would be powerless to pro 
the m estructive war. The fundamental problem for 
CURA T is to prevent the impulse towards war which 
Phy Ag i communities from time to time. And this can 
Er one by far-reaching changes in education, in the 
which Ic structure of society, and in the moral code by 
a ch public opinion controls the lives of men and 

omen.! 
6 pere many of the impulses which now lead nations 
Es m War are in themselves essential to any vigorous 
gressive life. Without imagination and love of 


which make for war 
existed strongly 
populations are 
be precarious; 
political and 
duce any long 


their own account, 


i 
Th : 
ese changes, which are to be desired on 
discussed in later 


Not or H 
il s 
lectures in order to prevent war, will be 
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nd begins to 
adventure a society soon becomes T AN and brutal, 
decay. Conflict, provided ad SIR T activities, we z 
i i er to stimula Seded 
ching eee what is living over Ne ie one’s 
merely traditional. The Wish for the wate of men, 
Cause, the sense of solidarity with large h to destroy: It 
are not things which a wise man will ls d and hatred 
is only the outcome in death and destruc impulses, with- 
that is evil, The Problem is, to keep these 
Out making war the outlet for them. constructed A 
All Utopias that have hitherto been in him woul 
intolerably dull, Any man with any pe horrors, than 
rather live in this world, with all its ghastly hnhnms. The 
in Plato's Republic or among Swift’s meee) false 
men who make Utopias proceed upon 3 life. They con- 
assumption as to what constitutes a oo m society 
ceive that it is possible to imagine a epe once for à 
and a certain Way of life which should ue for ever ay 
Tecognized as 800d, and should then geen a part of 
ever. They do not realize that much the aa d only a very 
man’s happiness depends upon activity, a ent, Even kt 
small remnant Consists in Passive ee only E 
pleasures Which do Consist in enjoymen the intervals 
factory, to most men, when they come in 


topias, ar 
activity, Social reformers, like inventors E dd 2 
apt to forget this Very obvious fact of ven conet unity 
aim rather at securing more leisure, and ft more S 
for enjoying it, than at making work i "m better ound 
factory, onant with impulse, an e's faculti 
nd the desire to employ daa depen 
dern World, is, to almost a thé dese 
€ work, not an embodiment sable et 
Obably this is to a si sometne 
n so far as it can be wee GB 
© give a peaceful outlet to 
lead to war. 


i 
ce 
z ut pea 
» Of course, be easy to bring abo 
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there were no vigour in the world. The Roman Empire 
Was pacific and unproductive; the Athens of Pericles was 
the most productive and almost the most warlike com- 
munity known to history. The only form of production 
in which our own age excels is science, and in science 
Germany, the most war-like of Great Powers, is supreme. 
It is useless to multiply examples; but it is plain that the 
very same vital energy which produces all that is best 
also produces war and the love of war. This is the basis 
of the opposition to pacifism felt by many men whose 
aims and activities are by no means brutal. Pacifism, in 
Practice, too often expresses merely lack of force, not the 
refusal to use force in thwarting others. Pacifism, if it is 
to be both victorious and beneficent, must find an outlet, 
Compatible with humane feeling, for the vigour which now 
leads nations into war and destruction. 

This problem was considered by William James in an 
admirable address on "The Moral Equivalent of War," 
delivered to a congress of pacifists during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. His statement of the problem 
Could not be bettered; and so far as I know, he is the only 
Writer who has faced the problem adequately. But his 
Solution is not adequate; perhaps no adequate solution is 
Possible. The problem, however, is one of degree: every 
additional peaceful outlet for men's energies diminishes 
the force which urges nations towards war, and makes 
War less frequent and less fierce. And as a question of 
degree, it is capable of more or less partial solutions." 

Every vigorous man needs some kind of contest, some 
Sense of resistance overcome, in order to feel that he is 
exercising his faculties. Under the influence of economics, 
à theory has grown up that what men desire is wealth; 
this theory has tended to verify itself, because people's 
actions are often determined by what they think they 


* What is said on this subject in the present lecture is only 


Preliminary, since the subsequent lectures all deal with some 
aspect of the same problem. 
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; he less 
desire rather than by what they COR E T decite 
active members of a community often do ste for passive 
wealth, since it enables them to s a exertion. But 
enjoyment, and to secure pees Witnou s seldom desire 
the energetic men who make great oe ower through 
the actual money: they desire the sense o e For this 
4 contest, and the joy of successful RU king money 
reason, those who are the most ruthless in a BURMA y 
are often the most willing to give it away; t ° millionaires. 
Lotorious examples of this among American theory that 

ement of truth in the economic this: owing 
these men are actuated by desire for money ma desirable, 
to the fact that money is what is believed ei of success: 
the making of money is recognized as the te ss; but this 
hat is desired is visible and indubitable success; 


h 
ho reac 
can only be achieved by being one of the few w 

à goal which 


reason, public 
the activities o 
more respecte, 


to 
se 
to choo 
Might become either the one or the other 


ists 
t arti 
In Renaissance Italy E was 
Were more Tespected than millionaires, and t 


d 

cial an 
Ome pacifists and all militarists ee e S right, 
i this the militarists are ME to pr 
EU Ur point of view. bur en ic betwee 
i of party politics, con conflicts i 
and generally all those any use 2 
not involve war, serve Ede & mney 
ery little harm. They “comparatively 
affairs, they afford a Y. el 
the love of contest, and nations y 
alter laws and institutions, when "ape Noct EV ee 
a ater knowledge create the wish for an A bring about y 
thing that intensifies Political life pu més 
Peaceful interest of the same kind as the 
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leads to desire for war. And in a democratic community 
political questions give every voter a sense of initiative 
and power and responsibility which relieves his life of 
something of its narrow unadventurousness. The object of 
the pacifist should be to give men more and more political 
control over their own lives, and in particular to introduce 
democracy into the management of industry, as the 
Syndicalists advise. 

The problem for the reflective pacifist is twofold: how 
to keep his own country at peace, and how to preserve 
the peace of the world. It is impossible that the peace of 
the world should be preserved while nations are liable 
to the mood in which Germany entered upon the war— 
unless, indeed, one nation were so obviously stronger 
than all others combined as to make war unnecessary for 
that one and hopeless for all the others. As this war has 
dragged on its weary length, many people must have ` 
asked themselves whether national independence is worth 
the price that has to be paid for it. Would it not perhaps 

€ better to secure universal peace by the supremacy of 
one Power? “To secure peace by a world federation"—so 
t cibmissive pacifist might have argued during the first 
years of the war—"would require some faint glim- 
m of reason in rulers and peoples, and is therefore 
US dom question; but to secure it by allowing Germany 
a5 En terms to Europe would be easy. Since there is 
A in er way of ending war"—so our advocate of peace 
Wu pen would contend—"let us adopt this way, 
Worth Dag at the moment to be open to us. It is 
m While to consider this view more attentively than 
h ommonly considered. 
secured, is one great historic example of a long peace 
ngland h this way; I mean the Roman Empire. We in 
Posed, in Neid of the Pax Britannica which we have im- 
in India iE 1s way, upon the warring races and religions 
act co f we are right in boasting of this, if we have in 
nferred a benefit upon India by enforced peace, the 
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mans would be right in boasting if they Ns gli 

E es Germanica upon Europe. Before the n tam A. 

is id that India and Europe are not ána og aos 
onus rope; but now, I hope, 


; the 

; but always Eńgland, in obedience M 

f nce of Power, has prevented sa called 

and preserved what our statesmen n Ee 

the "liberties of Europe.” It is this task upon ier s 
not think our statesmen, 


nsider 
; aave made much effort to co 
Whether the task is worth What it costs. 


to 
R istance 
ere clearly Wrong: in our gemit have 
emf revolutionary France po world 
Conquered the Continent and Great puri free, as 
appier, more civilized, and m 


as a 
t revolutionary pranc. eee 
because its early congue against 
me of liberty, against tyrants, uc 
€ry where the French armies were 
hilip IJ. we Were as c 
both cases 


rdinary 
Obable effect upon the welfare of o : 
men and women throughout Europe thing tur? 
“Hegemony” is a very vague word, and everything 
Upon the degree of 


ic 
interference with Hber (s libet 
degree of interference iu example 
Which is fatal to many forms of national liie he 
Italy in the Seventeenth and eighteenth Austrial If Fs 
crushed by the Supremacy of Spain and inces, aS th 
Germans were actually to annex French ee inj 
did in 1871, t €y would probably inflict a 
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upon those provinces, and make them less fruitful for 
Civilization in general. For such reasons national liberty is 
a matter of real importance, and a Europe actually 
governed by Germany would probably be very dead and 
unproductive. But if “hegemony” merely means increased 
Weight in diplomatic questions, more coaling stations and 
Possessions in Africa, more power of securing advantageous 
Commercial treaties, then it can hardly be supposed that it 
would do any vital damage to other nations; certainly it 
Would not do so much damage as the present war is doing. 
I cannot doubt that, before the war, a hegemony of this 

ind would have abundantly satisfied the Germans. But the 
effect of the War, so far, has been to increase immeasurably 
all the dangers which it was intended to avert. We have 
now only the choice between certain exhaustion of Europe 


in fighting Germany and possible damage to the national 
ife of France 


civilizati by German tyranny. Stated in terms of 
zation and human welfare, not in terms of national 
Prestige, that is now in fact the issue. 
ect that war is not ended by one State conquering 
c a the only way in which it can be perman- 
mar ended is by a world-federation. So long as there are 
Š M eorerelm States, each with its own Army, there can 
to be į ERA that there will not be war. There will have 
there will T world only one Army and one Navy before 
This fea € any reason to think that wars have ceased. 
Sate an S that, so far as the military functions of the 
Will be Se Sate there will be only one State, which 
T World-wide. 
d civil functions of the 
With th, an , Judicial—have no 
both amie functions, and there is no reason why 
Bie edie = functions should normally be exercised by 
civil State ate. There is, in fact, every reason why the 


Breater m, a nDe military State should be different, The 
odern Stati W res 
Purposes, but fo: ates are already too large for most civil 


r military purposes they are not large 
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i y -wide. This di 1 
enough, since they are not world d Or suce e 
the desirable area for the two kin s o 


nection: one set of consi 
States, the oth 
Course, if ther 
there would h 


ern 
Set them in motion. But this authority need ne " p 
itself with any of the internal affairs of c their 
it need only declare the rules Which should regu les have 
relations, and Pronounce judicially when those ru of the 
been so infringed as to call for the died git inter- 
international force. How €asily the limits of t 


many 
National authority could be fixed may be seen by 
actual examples, 


* civil ang ican 
Practice, for Many purposes. The South heir relations 

Publics are Sovereign for all Purposes except Ba to t 
With Europe, in regard to which they are su aet Navy 
United States: in dealings with Europe, the Army Our self- 
Of the United States are their Army and Navy. not upon 
Boverning Dominions depend for their eines ernment’: 
their own forces, but upon our Navy. Most k^ a country 
Nowadays, do Dot aim at formal annexation o p rotector- 
Which they wish to incorporate, but only ae contro": 
ate—that is, civil autonomy subject to me E 
Such autonomy is, of course, in practico; country s 
cause it does not enable the “protected i military 
adopt measures which are vetoed by the Fovea » ae 
Control. But it may be very nearly ge the ot 
the case of our ‘self-governing Dominions. Egypt. In E 
extreme, it may become a mere farce, as in nomy O Ty 
case of an alliance, there is complete eyes is practic? e 
a Darate allied countries, together with wha e single fO: 
r military forces into on i 


à combination of thei ist 
ilitary State 

€ great advantage of a large military 
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increases the area over which internal war is not possible 
except by revolution. If England and Canada have a 
disagreement, it is taken as a matter of course that a 
Settlement shall be arrived at by discussion, not by force. 
Still more is this the case if Manchester and Liverpool 
have a quarrel, in spite of the fact that each is autonomous 
for many local purposes. No one would have thought it 
reasonable that Liverpool should go to war to prevent the 
Construction of the Manchester Ship Canal, although 
almost any two Great Powers would have gone to war over 
an issue of the same relative importance. England and 
Russia would probably have gone to war over Persia if 
they had not been allies; as it is, they arrived by diplomacy 
at much the same iniquitous result as they would otherwise 
have reached ‘by fighting. Australia and Japan would 
probably fight if they were both completely independent; 
but both depend for their liberties upon the British Navy, 
and therefore they have to adjust their differences 
peaceably. 

The chief disadvantage of a large military State is that, 
When external war occurs, the area affected is greater. 
The quadruple Entente forms, for the present, one military 
State; the result is that, because of a dispute between 
Austria and Serbia, Belgium is devastated and Australians 
are killed in the Dardanelles. Another disadvantage is that 
it facilitates oppression. A large military State is practically 
omnipotent against a small State, and can impose its will, 
as England and Russia did in Persia and as Austria-Hungary 
has been doing in Serbia. It is impossible to make sure of 
avoiding oppression by any purely mechanical guarantees; 
only a liberal and humane spirit can afford a real pro- 
tection. It has been perfectly possible for England to 
oppress Ireland, in spite of democracy and the presence of 
Irish Members at Westminster. Nor has the presence of 
Poles in the Reichstag prevented the oppression of Prussian 
Poland. But democracy and representative government 
undoubtedly make oppression less probable: they afford a 
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co-operate permanently in a peaceful alliance. The present 
motive for cohesion, namely a common fear, would be 
gone, and could not be replaced by any other motive unless 
men's thoughts and purposes were very different from 
What they are now. 

The ultimate fact from which war results is not 
Sconomic or political, and does not rest upon any 
ae difficulty of inventing means for the peaceful 
Now Bk international disputes. The ultimate fact 
Su Ind Mod results is the fact that a large proportion 

RERO and ave an impulse to conflict rather than 
Others rre can only be brought to co-operate with 
enda sisting or attacking a common enemy. This is 

EO en ee life as well as in the relations of States. 
set to DER : en they feel themselves sufficiently strong, 
the wish to i o themselves feared rather than loved; 
tule, to ic n ^ € good opinion of others is confined, as a 
impulse to "a D have not acquired secure power. The 
getting (oi a ing and self-assertion, the pleasure of 
most men, It is E in spite of opposition, is native to 
calculated self: is impulse, rather than any motive of 
the difficult 3 ad which produces war, and causes 
impulse is ate ringing about a World-State. And this 
€grees, in all nes ined to one nation; it exists, in varying 

But although ME nations of the world. 

Why it Should * is impulse is strong, there is no reason 
€ same finales allowed to lead to war. It was exactly 
Men conduct the Which led to duelling; yet now civilized 
Politica] con eir private quarrels without bloodshed. If 
var, j n within a World-State were substituted for 
Situation às Jon would soon accustom itself to the new 
duelling Thron has accustomed itself to the absence of 
Without any nr the influence of institutions and habits, 
Would learn to een change in human nature, men 
dens of iene back upon war as we look upon the 
Sue NEI we Ics or upon human sacrifice to heathen 
T€ to buy a revolver costing several pounds, 
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away in a mad moment of fury the bright heritage of the 
ages. We have learnt gradually to free our God from the 
savagery with which the primitive Israelites and the 
Fathers endowed Him: few of us now believe that it is His 
pleasure to torture most of the human race in an eternity 
of hell-fire. But we have not yet learnt to free our national 
ideals from the ancient taint. Devotion to the nation is 
Perhaps the deepest and most widespread religion of the 
Present age. Like the ancient religions, it demands its 
persecutions, its holocausts, its lurid heroic cruelties; like 
them, it is noble, primitive, brutal, and mad. Now, as 
in the past, religion, lagging behind private consciences 
through the weight of tradition, steels the hearts of men 
against mercy and their minds against truth. If the world 
is to be saved, men must learn to be noble without being 
Cruel, to be filled with faith and yet open to truth, to be 
mM by great purposes without hating those who try 
ri ut them. But before this can happen, men must first 
n tw terrible realization that the gods before whom 
m Y have bowed down were false gods and the sacrifices 
€y have made were vain. 
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an artist or a lover. 

Love of money has been denounced by moralists since 
the world began. I do not wish to add another to the 
moral denunciations, of which the efficacy in the past has 
not been encouraging. I wish to show how the worship of 
money is both an effect and a cause of diminishing vitality, 
and how our institutions might be changed so as to make 
the worship of money grow less and the general vitality 
grow more. It is not the desire for money as a means to 
definite ends that is in question. A struggling artist may 
desire money in order to have leisure for his art, but this 
desire is finite, and can be satisfied fully by a very modest 
Sum. It is the worship of money that I wish to consider: 
the belief that all values may be measured in terms of 
Money, and that money is the ultimate test of success in 
life. This belief is held in fact, if not in words, by multi- 
tudes of men and women, and yet it is not in harmony 
With human nature, since it ignores vital needs and the 
Instinctive tendency towards some specific kind of growth. 
It makes men treat as unimportant those of their desires 
Which run counter to the acquisition of money, and yet 
Such desires are, as a rule, more important to well-being 
than any increase of income. It leads men to mutilate their 
own natures from a mistaken theory of what cone 
Success, and to give admiration to enterprises we s 
Nothing to human welfare. It promotes a dead uni SEA 
9f character and purpose, a diminution in the joy of life, 
and a stress and strain which leaves whole communities 
Weary, discouraged, and disillusioned. n 

America, the Sicher of Western progress, is toe z 
many to display the worship of money in its most p tae 
form. A well-to-do American, who already has more tha 
enough money to satisfy all reasonable requirements, tite 
often continues to work at his office with an assii pee 
Eri would only be pardonable if starvation were 
alternative. quo deo Ae 
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are best, and from its verdict there is no appeal. What 
makes them the best is that they are the most expensive. 
And the same social struggle, in varying forms, runs 
through all classes except the very highest and the very 
lowest. For this purpose men and women make great moral 
efforts, and show amazing powers of self-control; but all 
their efforts and all their self-control, being not used for 
any creative end, serve merely to dry up the well-spring of 
life within them, to make them feeble, listless, and trivial. 
It is not in such a soil that the passion which produces 
genius can be nourished. Men’s souls have exchanged the 
wilderness for the drawing-room: they have become 
cramped and pretty and deformed, like Chinese women's 
feet. Even the horrors of war have hardly awakened them 
from the smug somnambulism of respectability. And it is 
chiefly the worship of money that has brought about this 
death-like slumber of all that makes men great. À 
In France the worship of money takes the form of thrift. 
It is not easy to make a fortune in France, but an inherited 
competence is very common, and where it exists the main 
purpose of life is to hand it on undiminished, if not in- 
creased. The French rentier is one of the great forces in 
international politics: it is he through whom France has 
been strengthened in diplomacy and weakened in WA by 
increasing the supply of French capital and diminishing 
the supply of French men. The necessity of providing a 
dot for daughters, and the subdivision of property by the 
law of inheritance, have made the family more powerful, 
as an institution, than in any other civilized country. In 
order that the family may prosper, it is kept small, and 
the individual members are often sacrificed to it. The 
desire for family continuity makes men timid and un- 
adventurous : it is only in the organized proletariat that the 
daring spirit survives which made the Revolution and led 
the world in political thought and practice. Through the 
Influence of money, the strength of the family has become 
à weakness to the nation by making the population remain 
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harmful thing than it used to be, for several reasons. In- 
dustrialism has made work more wearisome and intense, 
less capable of affording pleasure and interest by the way 
to the man who has undertaken it for the sake of money. 
The power of limiting families has opened a new field for 
the operation of thrift. The general increase in education 
and self-discipline has made men more capable of pursuing 
a purpose consistently in spite of temptations, and when 
the purpose is against life it becomes more destructive 
with every increase of tenacity in those who adopt it. 
The greater productivity resulting from industrialism has 
enabled us to devote more labour and capital to armies 
and navies for the protection of our wealth from envious 
neighbours, and for the exploitation of inferior races, 
which are ruthlessly wasted by the capitalist. régime. 
Through the fear of losing money, forethought and anxiety 
eat away men's power of happiness, and the dread of mis- 
fortune becomes a greater misfortune than the one which 
is dreaded. The happiest men and women, as we can all 
testify from our own experience, are those who are in- 
different to money because they have some positive 
purpose which shuts it out. And yet all our political 
thought, whether Imperialist, Radical, or Socialist, con- 
tinues to occupy itself almost exclusively with men's 
economic desires, as though they alone had real importance. 

In judging of an industrial system, whether the one 
under which we live or one proposed by reformers, there 
are four main tests which may be applied. We may con- 
Sider whether the system secures (1) the maximum of pro- 
duction, or (2) justice in distribution, or (3) a tolerable 
existence for producers, or (4) the greatest possible free- 
dom and stimulus to vitality and progress. We may say, 
broadly, that the present system aims only at the first of 
these objects, while socialism aims at the second and third. 
Some defenders of the present system contend that 
technical progress is better promoted by private enterprise 
than it would be if industry were in the hands of the State; 
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got out of the increased productivity of labour. 

When we are fed and clothed and housed, further 
material goods are needed only for ostentation, or to 
gratify greed of possession, which, though instinctive, and 
perhaps partly ineradicable, is not admirable. With modern 
methods, a certain proportion of the population, without 
working long hours, could do all the work that is really 
necessary in the way of producing commodities. The time 
which is now spent in producing luxuries could be spent 
partly in enjoyment and country holidays, partly in better 
education, partly in work that is not manual or subserving 
manual work. We could, if we wished, have far more 
Science and art, more diffused knowledge and mental 
cultivation, more leisure for wage-earners, and more 
capacity for intelligent pleasures. At present not only 
wages, but almost all earned incomes, can only be obtained 
by working much longer hours than men ought to work. 
A man who earns £800 a year by hard work could not, 
as a rule, earn £400 a year by half as much work. Often 
he could not earn anything if he were not willing to work 
practically all day and every day. Because of the excessive 
belief in the value of production, it is thought right and 
Proper for men to work long hours, and the good that 
might result from shorter hours is not realized. And all the 
cruelties of the industrial system, not only in Europe but 
even more in the tropics, arouse only an occasional feeble 
protest from a few philanthropists. This is because, owing 
to the distortion produced by our present economic 
methods, men's conscious desires, in such matters, cover 
only a very small part, and that not the most important 
Part, of the real needs affected by industrial work. If this 
is to be remedied, it can only be by a different economic 
System, in which the relation of activity to needs will be 
less concealed and more direct. 

The purpose of maximizing production will not be 
achieved in the long run if our present industrial system 
Continues. Our present system is wasteful of human 
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what a man has produced. What proportion of the goods 
carried by a railway should belong to the goods porters 
concerned in their journey? When a surgeon saves a man's 
life by an operation, what proportion of the commodities 
which the man subsequently produces can the surgeon 
justly claim? Such problems are insoluble. And there is no 
Special justice, even if they were soluble, in allowing to 
each man what he himself produces. Some men are 
stronger, healthier, cleverer, than others, but there is no 
reason for increasing these natural injustices by the 
artificial injustices of the law. The principle recommends 
itself partly as a way of abolishing the very rich, partly as 
a way of stimulating people to work hard. But the first of 
these objects can be better obtained in other ways, and the 
Second ceases to be obviously desirable as soon as we cease 
to worship money. 

Interest arises naturally in any community in which 
private property is unrestricted and theft is punished, 
because some of the most economical processes of pro- 
duction are slow, and those who have the skill to perform 
them may not have the means of living while they are 
being completed. But the power of lending money gives 
such great wealth and influence to private capitalists that 
unless strictly controlled it is not compatible with any 
real freedom for the rest of the population. Its effects at 
present, both in the industrial world and in international 
politics, are so bad that it seems imperatively necessary to 
devise some means of curbing its power. 

Private property in land has no justification except 
historically through power of the sword. In the beginning 
of feudal times, certain men had enough military strength 
to be able to force those whom they disliked not to live 
in a certain area. Those whom they chose to leave on the 
land became their serfs, and were forced to work for them 
in return for the gracious permission to stay. In order to 
establish law in place of private force, jt was necessary, 
in the main, to leave undisturbed the rights which had 
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been acquired by the sword. The land became the property 
of those who had conquered it, and the serfs were allowed 
to give rent instead of service. There is no justification for 
private property in land, except the historical necessity A 
Conciliate turbulent robbers who would not otherwise 
have obeyed the law. This Necessity arose in Europe many 
centuries ago, but in Africa the whole process is often 
quite recent. It is by this process, slightly disguised, thas 
the Kimberley diamond-mines and the Rand gold-mines 
Were acquired in spite of prior native rights. It is a singular 
example of human inertia that men should have continued 
until now to endure the tyranny and extortion which à 
Small minority are able to inflict by their possession of the 
land. No 800d to the community, of any sort or kind, 
results from the Private ownership of land. If men were 
mosnable, they would decree that it should cease to 
morrow, with no compensation beyond a moderate i 
Income to the Present holders. 1 
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men as a natural right. Sometimes, as in England, the right 
is inherent in the owner of property, who may dispose of 
it in any way that seems good to him. Sometimes, as in 
France, his right is limited by the right of his family to 
inherit at least a portion of what he has to leave. But 
neither the right to dispose of property by will nor the 
right of children to inherit from parents has any basis 
outside the instincts of possession and family pride. There 
may be reasons for allowing a man whose work is ex- 
ceptionally fruitful—for instance, an inventor—to enjoy 
a larger income than is enjoyed by the average citizen, 
but there can be no good reason for allowing this privilege 
to descend to his children and grandchildren and so on for 
ever. The effect is to produce an idle and exceptionally 
fortunate class, who are influential through their money, 
and opposed to reform for fear it should be directed against 
themselves. Their whole habit of thought becomes timid, 
since they dread being forced to acknowledge that their 
position is indefensible; yet snobbery and the wish to 
Secure their favour leads almost the whole middle class to 
ape their manners and adopt their opinions. In this way 
they become a poison infecting the outlook of almost all 
educated people. 

It is sometimes said that without the incentive of in- 
heritance men would not work so well. The great captains 
of industry, we are assured, are actuated by the desire to 
found a family, and would not devote their lives to unre- 
mitting toil without the hope of gratifying this desire. I do 
not believe that any large proportion of really useful work 
is done from this motive. Ordinary work is done for the 
sake of a living, and the very best work is done for the 
interest of the work itself. Even the captains of industry, 
who are thought (perhaps by themselves as well as by 
others) to be aiming at founding a family, are probably 
more actuated by love of power and by the adventurous 
pleasure of great enterprises. And if there were some slight 
diminution in the amount of work done, it would be well 
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increase the wages of labour. I believe this involves too 
Passive a conception of what constitutes happiness. It is 
true that, in the industrial world, large sections of the 
population are too poor to have any possibility of a good 
life; but it is not true that a good life will come of itself 
with a diminution of poverty. Very few of the well-to-do 
classes have a good life at present, and perhaps socialism 
would only substitute the evils which now afflict the more 
Prosperous in place of the evils resulting from destitution. 
In the existing labour movement, although it is one of 
the most vital sources of change, there are certain 
tendencies against which reformers ought to be on their 
guard. The labour movement is in essence a movement in 
favour of justice, based upon the belief that the sacrifice 
of the many to the few is not necessary now, whatever 
may have been the case in the past. When labour was less 
Productive and education was less widespread, an aristo- 
cratic civilization may have been the only one possible: it 
may have been necessary that the many should contribute 
to the life of the few, if the few were to transmit and 
Increase the world's possessions in art and thought and 
Civilized existence. But this necessity is past or rapidly 
Passing, and there is no longer any valid objection to 
the Claims of justice. The labour movement is morally 
irresistible, and is not now seriously opposed except by 
Prejudice and simple self-assertion. All living thought is on 
Its side; what is against it is traditional and dead. But 
although it itself is living, it is not by any means certain 
that it will make for life. 
_Labour is led by current political thought in certain 
directions which would become repressive and dangerous 
if they were to remain strong after labour had triumphed. 
he aspirations of the labour movement are, on the whole, 
Opposed by the great majority of the educated classes, who 
€el a menace, not only or chiefly to their personal com- 
fort, but to the civilized life in which they have their part, 
Which they profoundly believe to be important to the 
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world. Owing to the opposition of the educated classes, 
labour, when it is revolutionary and vigorous, tends to 
despise all that the educated classes represent. When it is 
more respectful, as its leaders tend to be in England, the 
subtle and almost unconscious influence of educated men 
IS apt to sap revolutionary ardour, producing doubt and 
uncertainty instead of the swift, simple assurance by which 
victory might have been won. The very sympathy which 
iad men in the well-to-do classes extend to labo 
Bie m eines to admit the justice of its claims, A y 
AME = ect of softening the opposition of labour lea de 
Suggestion th qo, and of opening their minds to E: 
mie that no fundamental change is possible. pe 
Er va affect leaders much more than the m 
of leade cy tend to produce in the rank and file a distr i 
iis d a desire to seek out new leaders who me 
as teady to concede the claims of the more fortun A 
as m The result may be in the end a labour movement 
o o the life of the mind as some terrified property 
Wners believe It to be at present, in- 
(QU en of justice, narrowly interpreted, may Wm 
men chevy tendency, It may be thought unjust that Wo 
Mas sula have larger incomes or shorter hours o ae 
ihe ons men. But efficiency in mental work, inc tan 
kk of education, certainly requires more comfor in 
h Ber periods of rest than are required for efficiency ^ 
P i "ER Work, if only because mental work i the 
life a aed wholesome. If this is not recogn ne eve 
2H no mind may suffer through short-sightednes 
Tei through deliberate hostility. = 
sujer at n suffers at present, and may long CO childre 
shoul iaa the desire of parents that thenni s 
‘that th n money as soon as possible. Every eA ut the 
3 € half-time System, for example, is bad: 
mio. ure for this evil, as for those that are ts of the 
© Population question, is to relieve paren 
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expense of their children's education, and at the same 
time to take away their right to appropriate their children's 
earnings. 

The way to prevent any dangerous opposition of labour 
to the life of the mind is not to oppose the labour move- 
ment, which is too strong to be opposed with justice. The 
right way is, to show by actual practice that thought is 
useful to labour, that without thought its positive aims 
cannot be achieved, and that there are men in the world 
of thought who are willing to devote their energies to 
helping labour in its struggle. Such men, if they are wise 
and sincere, can prevent labour from becoming destructive 
of what is living in the intellectual world. 

Another danger in the aims of organized labour is the 
danger of conservatism as to methods of production. 
Improvements of machinery or organization bring great 
advantages to employers, but involve temporary and some- 
times permanent loss to the wage-earners. For this reason, 
and also from mere instinctive dislike of any change of 
habits, strong labour organizations are often obstacles to 
technical progress. The ultimate basis of all social progress 
must be increased technical efficiency, a greater result 
from a given amount of labour. If labour were to offer an 
effective opposition to this kind of progress, it would in 
the long run paralyse all other progress. The way to over- 
come the opposition of labour is not by hostility or moral 
homilies, but by giving to labour the direct interest in 
€conomical processes which now belongs to the employers. 
ate as elsewhere, the unprogressive part of a movement 
which is essentially progressive is to be eliminated, not by 
decrying the whole movement, but by giving it a wider 
Sweep, making it more progressive, and leading it to 
demand an even greater change in the structure of society 
than any that it had contemplated in its inception. 

The most important purpose that political institutions 
can achieve is to keep alive in individuals creativeness, 
Vigour, vitality, and the joy of life. These things existed, 
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for example, in Elizabethan England in a way in which 
they do not exist now, They stimulated adventure, poetry, 
music, fine architecture, and set going the whole move- 
ment out of which England's greatness has sprung in every 
direction in which England has been great. These things 
Coexisted with injustice, but outweighed it, and made à 
national life more admirable than any that is likely t? 
exist under socialism. 
ue wanted in order to keep men full of vies. id 
from fan not only security, Security is merely a re He 
fest of EA pportunity is the source of hope. The C e 
ME Conomic system is not whether it makes m. z 
(E E Or whether it secures distributive justi it 
leaves me "e are both very desirable), but whether ve 
M nS instinctive growth unimpeded. To a it 
should fü i there are two main conditions whic ns 
and it shou it should not cramp men's private afeco e 
c onld give the greatest possible outlet to mes 
atrophied e Son; There is in most men, until it he 
ices e Y disuse, an instinct of constructiveness, à as a 
fule eee The men who achieve most ac men 
ee Whom this instinct is strongest: S builders 
pa ists, men of science, statesmen, empire- x 
eh ns of industry, according to the acciden ani 
qoi ment and Opportunity. The most benefice s. ulse. 

antl harmful Careers are inspired by this m it 
Send e the world would sink to the level of wisdom 
ee Subsist, as it is always prone to do, on the k more 
deep] ancestors, and each generation would sin 

a x into a lifeless traditionalism. 
Wein gr uer oily the remarkable E have P 
most strongly. It is almost ee » boys, and in Bt 
it usually copies, almost universal in boys, APC ding to 
eee ales in a greater or less degree, 2° ork 
inspired p us Cutler Sich ee wis when it jd 
mim Y this instinct is satisfying, even " atural 2 

me and difficult, because every effort is 25 ? 
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technical conservatism, But it is of the very highest 
importance that Capitalism should become the exception 
Tather than the rule, and that the bulk of the world's 
industry should be conducted on a more democratic 
System. 

Much of what is to be said against militarism in the 
State is also to be said against capitalism in the economic 
sphere. Economic Organizations, in the pursuit of efficiency, 
grow larger and larger, and there is no possibility of 
reversing this process. The causes of their growth are 
technical, anq large organizations must be accepted as 
an essential part of civilized society. But there is nO 
Teason Why their government should be centralized and 
Monarchial. The Present economic system, by robbing 
most men of initiative, is one of the causes of the universal 
Weariness which devitalizes urban and industrial popula- 
i ons, making them perpetually seek excitement, E 
ard them to welcome even the outbreak of war as 

s" from the dreary monotony of their daily lives. E 
io cud Vigour of the nation is to be preserved, if ME 
imo M Capacity for new ideas, if we are not t ae 

-unese condition of stereotyped immobility, 
monarchia] organization of industry must be swept an : 
int 8 businesses must become democratic and san 
abomination nas ^ The whole wage-earning syst cc whic 
m Wm lon, not only because of the social pos lo e Re 
a S and perpetuates, but also because it separa h the 
Muro does the work from the purpose for whic con 
C ee The whole of the controlling purpose p 
hoe d in the capitalist; the purpose of the wagers the 
capitalist ies but the wages. The eae dU the 
minimum of Css the maximum of baer: y is t° 
secure th ages; the purpose of the wag of work: 

* maximum of wages for the minimum interests 
G ie E this essential conflict £ R. o 

to work smoothly or succes 
sues community with any pride in efficiency: 
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management of their indust 
And men who desire leisure for other Occupations might 
be Blven the Opportunity of doing uninteresting work 
eae a few hours of the day for a low wage; this would 
immediangen ns to all who Wished for Some activity not 
uua osiple wale to themselves When everything 

the res z sill e ji Nace to make work Interestin 
ork is at Pino T m € made endurable, as almost all 
ours Qr hee JG € inducement of rewards Outside 
fact c Ut if these Tewards are to be satis 
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rare 
living for the producers; and apart from such Fes Ee 
cases, it might provide an opportunity for young d. 
women with intellectual ambitions to contin ME 
education after they have left School, or to prepa 


i i ionally long 
Selves for careers which require an exceptionally 
training, 


The evils of th 


ara- 
€ present system result from the sep 
tion between the 


Several interests of consumer, pre 
and capitalist. No one of these three has the same in The 
as the community or as either of the other PPA A 
Co-operative system amalgamates the interests of eae 
and Capitalist; Syndicalism would amalgamate the m three, 
of producer and Capitalist. Neither amalgamates a uite 
Or makes the interests of those who direct industry tore! 
identical with those of the community. Neither, pec. 
Would wholly prevent industrial strife, or obviate t r than 
of the State as arbitrator. But either would be ww 
the present System, and probably a mixture of bot: ow. It 
Cure most of the evils of industrialism as it exists n gled 
i at, while men and women have en to 
tical democracy, so little has Been Iculable 
Ocracy in industry. | believe um on 
result from industrial democracy, ei ade or 
Ye model or with recognition of a ith some 
industry as 4 unit for purposes of govemment C securing: 
kind of Home Rule Such as syndicalism aims at hould be 

ere is no reason why all governmental units E because 
geographical: this System was necessary in the pas it is not 
of the Slowness of means of communication, but i might 
Necessary now, By some such system many had again 
Come to fee] again a pride in their work, and un denie 
that outlet for the creative impulse which is nm the 
to all but à fortunate few. Such agsystemgredqu. of the 
abolition of the land-owner and the x esieles iH s. 
Capitalist, but does not entail equality of es it 
unlike socialism, it is not a static or final syste itiative 
hardly more than a framework for energy and in 
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It is only by some such method, I believe, that the free 
growth of the individual can be reconciled with the 
huge technical organizations which have been rendered 


necessary by industrialism. 
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No political theory is adequate unless it is us are 
children as well as to men and women. they are care 
mostly childless, or, if they have Roe i eui be 
Uly screened from the disturbances w aA written 
caused by youthful turmoil. Some of mer having any 
Ooks on education, but without, as a ris they wrote. 
actual children Present to their minds ed owledge of 
Those educational theorists who have had 2n n and the 
Children, such as the inventors of og oes h realiza- 
Montessori system : have not always had be atl e to deal 
tion of the ultimate goal of education to be 


he 
$ e not t 
Successfully with advanced instruction. 1 yc woul 
knowledge either of children or of education 

enable me t 


be in 

© Supply whatever defects there E MAE ES 
of others, But some TE ed in any 
a political institution, are gpl con- 
hope of socia] reconstruction, and are not It is these 
Sidered by writers on educational theory. 4 
questions that I wish to discuss. À haracter an 

he power of education in forming scoenizal 
Opinion is very great and very generally foe d precepts, 
genuine beliefs, though not usually the Be usly acquire 
of parents and teachers are almost icons o from thg 
viene, Children; and even if they m remains deep 
beliefs in later life, something of em ps. Or ci 
implanted, ready to emerge in a time o on the side z 

ucation is, as a rule, the strongest force a threaten 
What exists and against fundamental eet the 4 
institutions, While they are still powerfu eu Madam 

' AS regards the education of young pua 

Ontessori’s methods seem to me full of wi 
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selves of the educational machine, and instil a respect for 
their own excellence into the malleable minds of the 
young. Reformers retort by trying to oust their opponents 
from their position of vantage. The children themselves ` 
are not considered by either party; they are merely so 
much material, to be recruited into one army or the other. 
If the children themselves were considered, education 
would not aim at making them belong to this party or 
that, but at enabling them to choose intelligently between 
the parties; it would aim at making them able to think, not 
at making them think what their teachers think. Education 
as a political weapon could not exist if we respected the 
rights of children. If we respected the rights of children, 
we should educate them so as to give them the knowledge 
and the mental habits required for forming independent 
opinions; but education as a political institution endeavours 
to form habits and to circumscribe knowledge in such a 
way as to make one set of opinions inevitable. 

The two principles of justice and liberty, which cover a 
very great deal of the social reconstruction required, are 
not by themselves sufficient where education is concerned. 
Justice, in the literal sense of equal rights, is obviously not 
wholly possible as regards children. And as for liberty, it 
is, to begin with, essentially negative: it condemns all 
avoidable interference with freedom, without giving a 
positive principle of construction. But education is essen- 
tially constructive, and requires some positive conception 
of what constitutes a good life. And although liberty 
is to be respected in education as much as is compatible 
with instruction, and although a very great deal more 
liberty than is customary can be allowed without loss to 
instruction, yet it is clear that some departure from com- 
plete liberty is unavoidable if children are to be taught 
anything, except in the case of unusually intelligent 
children who are kept isolated from more normal com- 
panions. This is one reason for the great responsibility 
which rests upon teachers: the children must, necessarily, 
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i not 
be more or less at the mercy of their elders, and Wi 
make themselves the guardians of their own inte 


to find a way of exercising 
th the spirit of liberty. A 
avoidable, what is needed 1s 
© educate really well, and is to 
develop into their full staag 
d through with the spirit 0 
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achine-made cast-iron syne 
bian scientific organization, an 
Which reformers and ieactionan g 
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for the child is all but unc 
agination and vital warmth; r er 
n in respect of those who have E 
T power. The child is weak s 
€ teacher is strong, and in an eve A 
n the child. The teacher witha 

ureaucrat without reverence, d 
despises the child for these outward inferiorities. He thin is 
it is hi mould” the child: in imagination he 
unnatural shape, which hardens with age, producing d 
and spiritual dissatisfactions, Out of which grow cruelty 
and envy, anq the 


to 
belief that others must be compelled 
undergo the Same distortions, 


he man who has Teverence will not think it his P 
to "mould" the young. He feels in all that nives en, 
especially in human beings, and most of all in childr 
something sacred, indefinable, unlimited, something o 
dividual and strangely precious, the growing principle. 
life, an embodied fragment of the dumb striving of 
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world. In the presence of a child he feels an unaccountable 
humility—a humility not easily defensible on any rational 
ground, and yet somehow nearer to wisdom than the easy 
self-confidence of many parents and teachers. The outward 
helplessness of the child and the appeal of dependence 
make him conscious of the responsibility of a trust. His 
imagination shows him what the child may become, for 
good or evil, how its impulses may be developed or 
thwarted, how its hopes must be dimmed and the life in it 
grow less living, how its trust will be bruised and its quick 
desires replaced by brooding will. All this gives him a 
longing to help the child in its own battle; he would equip 
and strengthen it, not for some outside end proposed by 
the State or by any other impersonal authority, but for 
the ends which the child’s own spirit is obscurely seeking. 
The man who feels this can wield the authority of an 
educator without infringing the principle of liberty. 

It is not in a spirit of reverence that education is con- 
ducted by States and Churches and the great institutions 
that are subservient to them. What is considered in 
education is hardly ever the boy or girl, the young man or 
young woman, but almost always, in some form, the 
maintenance of the existing order. When the individual is 
considered, it is almost exclusively with a view to worldly 
success—making money or achieving a good position. To 
be ordinary and to acquire the art of getting on, is the 
ideal which is set before the youthful mind, except by a 
few rare teachers who have enough energy of belief to 
break through the system within which they are expected 
to work. Almost all education has a political motive: it 
aims at strengthening some group, national or religious or 
even social, in the competition with other groups. It is this 
motive, in the main, which determines the subjects taught, 
the knowledge offered and the knowledge withheld, and 
also decides what mental habits the pupils are expected to 
acquire. Hardly anything is done to foster the inward 
growth of mind and spirit; in fact, those who have had 
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most education are very often atrophied in their nd ; 
and spiritual life, devoid of impulse, and possessing only 
certain mechanical aptitudes which take the place of living 
thought. : ent 
Some of the things which education achieves at pies d 
must continue to be achieved by education in any Wes. 
country. All children must continue to be taught how " 
read and write, and some must continue to Acquire a 
knowledge needed for such professions as medicine or p 
or engineering. The higher education required for. is 
Sciences and the arts is necessary for those to whom Rx 
Suited. Except in history and religion and kindred ma / 
the actual instruction is only inadequate, not posin ran 
harmful. The instruction might be given in a more li dm 
Spirit, with more attempt to show its ultimate uses; an on 
course much of it is traditional and dead, But in the ie, 
it is necessary, and would have to form a part of a 
educational system. i 
It is in history and religion and other controversial 
Subjects that the actual instruction is positively harm EG 
These subjects touch the interests by which schools der 
maintained; and the interests maintain the schools in E 
that certain views on these subjects may be ins m 
History, in every country, is so taught as to magnify ntry 
Country: children learn to believe that their ON Mem. 
has always been in the right and almost always er. it 
that it has produced almost all the great men, and ; these 
is in all respects superior to all other countries. pet rdly 
beliefs are flattering, they are easily absorbed, and ha 
ever dislodged from instinct by later knowledge. 
To take a simple and almost trivial example: t detal 
about the battle of Waterloo are known in great pt in 
and with minute accuracy; but the facts as taug land. 
elementary schools will be widely different in E ne ines 
France, and Germany. The ordinary English boy inary 
that the Prussians played hardly any part; the DUE 
German boy imagines that Wellington was prac 
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en the day was retrieved by Blücher's gallantry. 
E Dh] pica were taught accurately in both countries, 
RCRUM xs e would not be fostered to the same extent, 
ee anager feel so certain of victory in the event 
rere ee t * willingness to fight would be diminished. 
E result which has to be prevented. Every State 
HN Es national pride, and is conscious that 
Ana E e done by unbiased history. The defenceless 
Ms ea by distortions and suppressions and 
BER HL he false ideas as to the history of the world 
MT enc aught in the various countries are of a kind 
Beinn it ea strife and serves to keep alive a bigoted 
Py gu A good relations between States were desired, 
ae EDS Tst steps ought to be to submit all teaching 
prodiice A o an international commission, which should 
Which i eutral textbooks free from the patriotic bias 
E is now demanded every where." 

Moo ue same thing applies to religion. Elementary 
religions a pee always in the hands either of some 
Marcas reli y or of a State which has a certam attitude 
i ae EN A religious body exists through the fact 
shfects’as a ers all have certain definite beliefs on 
STARR D which the truth is not ascertainable. Schools 

ed by religious bodies have to prevent the young, 
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who are often inquiring by nature, from discovering that 
these definite beliefs are opposed by others which are no 
more unreasonable, and that many of the men best 
qualified to judge think that there is no good evidence In 
favour of any definite belief. When the State is militantly 
Secular, as in France, State schools become as dogmatic as 
those that are in the hands of the Churches (I understand 
that the word "God" must not be mentioned in a French 
elementary School). The result in all these cases is the 
Same: free inquiry is Checked, and on the most important 
matter in the world the child is met with dogma or with 
Stony silence, ; 

It is not only in elementary education that these evils 
exist. In more advanced education they take subtler forms, 
and there is more attempt to conceal them, but they are 
Still present. Eton and Oxford set a certain stamp upon 4 
man's mind, just as a Jesuit College does. It can hardly be 
said that Eton and Oxford have a conscious purpose, but 
they have a Purpose which is none the less strong an 
effective for not being formulated. In almost all who have 
been through them they produce a worship of pe 
form," which is as destructive to life and thought as t h 
medieval Church. "Good form" is quite compatible wit 
à superficial open-mindedness, a readiness to hear aisan 
and a certain urbanity towards opponents. But it is nO 
compatible with fundamental open-mindedness, or M. 
any inward readiness to give weight to the other side. is 
essence is the assumption that what is most important 4 
a certain kind of behaviour, a behaviour which minimi" 
friction between equals and delicately impresses inferior 
with a conviction of their own crudity. As a polit i 
Weapon for preserving the privileges of the rich Jn 
snobbish democracy it is unsurpassable. As a means 
Producing an agreeable social milieu for those who hale 
money with no strong beliefs or unusual desires it b? 
some merit. In every other respect it is abominable. n 

The evils of “good form" arise from two sources: 
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perfect assurance of its own rightness, and its belief that 
correct manners are more to be desired than intellect, or 
artistic creation, or vital energy, or any of the other sources 
of progress in the world. Perfect assurance, by itself, is 
enough to destroy all mental progress in those who have it. 
And when it is combined with contempt for the angular- 
ities and awkwardnesses that are almost invariably 
associated with great mental power, it becomes a source 
of destruction to all who come in contact with it. "Good 
form" is itself dead and incapable of growth and by its 
attitude to those who are without it it spreads its own 
death to many who might otherwise have life. The harm 
which it has done to well-to-do Englishmen, and to men 
whose abilities have led the well-to-do to notice them, is 
incalculable. 

The prevention of free inquiry is unavoidable so long as 
the purpose of education is to produce belief rather than 
thought, to compel the young to hold positive opinions on 
doubtful matters rather than to let them see the doubtful- 
ness and be encouraged to independence of mind. Education 
ought to foster the wish for truth, not the conviction that 
some particular creed is the truth. But it is creeds that 


hold men together in fighting organizations: Churches, 
States, political parties. It is intensity of belief in a creed 
s to those 


that produces efficiency in fighting: victory come 
who feel the strongest certainty about matters on which 
doubt is the only rational attitude. To produce this 
intensity of belief and this efficiency in fighting, the child's 
nature is warped, and its free outlook is cramped, by 
cultivating inhibitions as a check to the growth of new 
ideas. In those whose minds are not very active the 
result is the omnipotence of prejudice; while the few 
Whose thought cannot be wholly killed become cynical, 
intellectually hopeless, destructively critical, able to make 
all that is living seem foolish, unable themselves to supply 
the creative impulses which they destroy in others. — 
The success in fighting which is achieved by suppressing 
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freedom of thought is brief and very worthless. In the long 
run mental vigour is as essentia] to success as it is to a 
good life. The conception of education as a form of drill, 
a means of producing unanimity through slavishness, is 
very common, and is defended chiefly on the ground that 
it leads to victory. Those who enjoy parallels from ancient 
history will point to the victory of Sparta over Athens to 
enforce their moral. But it is Athens that has had power 
Over men’s thoughts and imagination, not Sparta: any one 
of us, if we could be born again into some past epoch, 
would rather be born an Athenian than a Spartan. And in 
the modern World so much intellect is required in practical 
affairs that even the external victory is more likely to be 
won by intelligence than by docility. Education in credulity 
leads by quick Stages to mental decay; it is only by keeping 
alive the spirit of free inquiry that the indispensable 
minimum of progress can be achieved. 

Certain mental habits are commonly instilled by those 
who are engaged in educating: obedience and discipline, 
ruthlessness in the struggle for worldly success, contempt 
towards opposing groups, and an unquestioning credulity, 
2 Passive acceptance of the teacher's wisdom. All thes? 
habits are against life. Instead of obedience and discipline 
We ought to aim at preserving independence and imp" oe 
Instead of ruthlessness, education should try to develop 
Justice in thought. Instead of contempt, it ought to e 
reverence, and the attempt at understanding; towards : 
opinions of others it ought to produce, not neces 
acquiescence, but only such opposition as is combined Wo. 
imaginative apprehension and a clear realization Of. ^ 
grounds for opposition. Instead of credulity, the E 
Should be to stimulate constructive doubt, the love 
mental adventure, the sense of worlds to conquer the 
enterprise and boldness in thought. Contentment wine i 
status quo, and subordination of the individual PUP)’ pe 
Political aims, owing to indifference to the things oa 
mind, are the immediate causes of these evils; but be 
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these causes there is one more fundamental, the fact that 
education is treated as a means of acquiring power over 
the pupil, not as a means of nourishing his own growth. 
It is in this that lack of reverence shows itself; and it is 
only by more reverence that a fundamental reform can be 
effected. 

Obedience and discipline are supposed to be indispens- 
able if order is to be kept in a class, and if any instruction 
is to be given. To some extent this is true; but the extent 
is much less than it is thought to be by those who regard 
obedience and discipline as in themselves desirable. 
Obedience, the yielding of one's will to outside direction, 
is the counterpart of authority. Both may be necessary in 
certain cases. Refractory children, lunatics, and criminals 
may require authority, and may need to be forced to obey. 
But in so far as this is necessary it is a misfortune: what is 
to be desired is the free choice of ends with which it is 
not necessary to interfere. And educational reformers 
have shown that this is far more possible than our fathers 
would ever have believed.’ 

What makes obedience seem necessary in schools is the 
large classes and overworked teachers demanded by a false 
economy. Those who have no experience of teaching are 
incapable of imagining the expense of spirit entailed by 
any really living instruction. They think that teachers can 
reasonably be expected to work as many hours as bank 
clerks. Intense fatigue and irritable nerves are the result, 
and an absolute necessity of performing the day's task 
mechanically. But the task cannot be performed mechani- 
cally except by exacting obedience. 

If we took education seriously, and thought it as 
important to keep alive the minds of children as to secure 
victory in war, we should conduct education quite 
differently: we should make sure of achieving the end, 


1 What Madame ‘Montessori has achieved in the way of 
minimizing obedience and discipline with advantage to education 
is almost miraculous. 
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even if the expense were a hundredfold greater than it is. 
To many men and women a small amount of teaching is 
à delight, and can be done with a fresh zest and life which 
keeps most pupils interested without any need of 
discipline. The few who do not become interested might 
be Separated from the rest, and given a different kind of 
Instruction. A teacher ought to have only as much teaching 
as can be done, on most days, with actual pleasure in the 
Work, and with an awareness of the pupil's mental needs. 

he result would be a relation of friendliness instead © 
hostility between teacher and pupil, a realization on p 
Part of most Pupils that education serves to develop their 
own lives and is not merely an outside imposition, inter 
fering with play and demanding many hours of sitting 
still. All that is Necessary to this end is a greater €X 
Penditure of money, to secure teachers with more leisure 
and With a natural love of teaching. il 

Discipline, as it exists in schools, is very largely an enn 

ere ìs a kind of discipline which is necessary to ales 

all achievement, and which perhaps is not sufficient 
valued by those who react against the purely extern? 
discipline Of traditional methods. The desirable kind i 
discipline is the king that comes from within, which Ss 
sists in the power of Pursuing a distant object steadily: 
forgoing and Suffering many things on the way- ae 
involves the subordination of minor impulses to Wi” ^ 
Power of a directing action by large creative desires qui 
at moments when they are not vividly alive. Without con 
NO serious ambition, good or bad, can be realized, nO e is 
sistent Purpose can dominate. This kind of discipli for 
very necessary, but can only result from strong desira 
ends not immediately attainable, and can only be P vhich it 
Y education if education fosters such desires, Mer 
Seldom does at Present. Such discipline springs fro? ^ nd 
own will, not from outside authority. It is not this / 
Which is sought in most schools, and it is not this 
which seems to me an evil. 
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Although elementary education encourages the unde- 
sirable discipline that consists in passive obedience, and 
although hardly any existing education encourages the 
moral discipline of consistent self-direction, there is a 
certain kind of purely mental discipline which is produced 
by the traditional higher education. The kind ] mean is 
that which enables a man to concentrate his thoughts at 
will upon any matter that he has occasion to consider, 
regardless of preoccupations or boredom or intellectual 
difficulty. This quality, though it has no important in- 
trinsic excellence, greatly enhances the efficiency of the 
mind as an instrument. It is this that enables a lawyer to 
master the scientific details of a patent case which he 
forgets as soon as judgment has been given, or a civil 
servant to deal quickly with many different administrative 
questions in succession. It is this that enables men to forget 
Private cares during business hours. In a complicated world 
it is a very necessary faculty for those whose work requires 
mental concentration. è 

Success in producing mental discipline is the chief merit 
of traditional higher education. I doubt whether it can be 
achieved except by compelling or persuading active 
attention to a prescribed task. It is for this reason chiefly 
that I do not believe methods such as Madame Mon- 
tessori’s applicable when the age of childhood has been 
passed. The essence of her method consists in giving a 
choice of occupations, any one of which is interesting to 
most children, and all of which are instructive. The child's 
attention is wholly spontaneous, as in play; it enjoys 
acquiring knowledge in this way, and does not acquire 
any knowledge which it does not desire. I am convinced 
that this is the best method of education with young 
children: the actual results make it almost impossible to 
think otherwise. But it is difficult to see how this method 
can lead to control of attention by the will. Many things 
Which must be thought about are uninteresting, and even 
those that are interesting at first often become very 
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wearisome before they have been considered as long as is 
necessary. The power of giving prolonged attention is very 
Important, and it is hardly to be widely acquired except 
as a habit induced originally by outside pressure. Some 
few boys, it is true, have sufficiently strong intellectual 
desires to be willing to undergo all that is necessary by 
their own initiative and free will; but for all others an 
external inducement is required in order to make them 
learn any subject thoroughly. There is among educational 
reformers a certain fear of demanding great efforts, and in 
the world at large a growing unwillingness to be bored. 
Both these tendencies have their good side, but both also 
have their dangers. The mental discipline which 35 
Jeopardized can be preserved by mere advice without €x- 
ternal compulsion whenever a boy's intellectual interest 
and ambition can be sufficiently stimulated. A good teacher 
Ought to be able to do this for any boy who is capable of 
much mental achievement; and for many of the others the 
Present purely bookish education is probably not the best. 
In this way, so long as the importance of mental discipline 
I5 realized, it can probably be attained, whenever it 3 
attainable, by appealing to the pupil's consciousness of hi5 
pwn needs. So long as teachers are not expected to suc 
by this method, it is easy for them to slip into a slothfu 
dullness, and blame their pupils when the fault is really 
their own. 

Ruthlessness in the economic struggle will almost p. 
odabi be taught in schools so long as the econom! 
structure of society remains unchanged. This must n 
Particularly the case in middle-class schools, which hi 
for their numbers upon the good opinion of parents, f 
secure the good opinion of parents by advertising h 
Successes of pupils. This is one of many ways in whic on- 
competitive organization of the State is harmful. SP A 
taneous and disinterested desire for knowledge is not a in 
uncommon in the young, and might be easily ae y 
many in whom it remains latent, But it is remorse 
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checked by teachers who think only of examinations, 
diplomas, and degrees. For the abler boys there is no time 
for thought, no time for the indulgence of intellectual 
taste, from the moment of first going to school until the 
moment of leaving the university. From first to last there 
is nothing but one long drudgery of examination tips and 
textbook facts. The most intelligent, at the end, are dis- 
gusted with learning, longing only to forget it and to escape 
into a life of action. Yet there, as before, the economic 
machine holds them prisoners, and all their spontaneous 
desires are bruised and thwarted. 
i The examination system, and the fact that instruction 
ìs treated mainly as training for a livelihood, leads the 
young to regard knowledge from a purely utilitarian point 
of view, as the road to money, not as the gateway to 
wisdom. This would not matter so much if it affected only 
those who have no genuine intellectual interests. But 
unfortunately it affects most those whose intellectual 
interests are strongest, since it is upon them that the 
pressure of examinations falls with most severity. To them 
most, but to all in some degree, education appears 2$ 2 
means of acquiring superiority over others; it is infected 
through and through with ruthlessness and glorification of 
Social inequality. Any free, disinterested consideration 
shows that, whatever inequalities might remain in a 
Utopia, the actual inequalities are almost all contrary to 
justice. But our educational system tends to conceal this 
from all except the failures, since those who succeed are 
on the way to profit by the inequalities, with every 
encouragement from the men who have directed their 
education. 
Passive acceptance of the teacher's wisdom is easy to 
most boys and girls. It involves no effort of independent 
thought, and seems rational because the teacher knows 
more than his pupils; it is moreover the Way town the 
favour of the teacher unless he is a Very exceptional My 
Yet the habit of passive acceptance is a disastrous one 1n 
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cept as 
later life. It causes men to seek a leader, o = ue m 
a leader whoever is established in that posi eae Heal 
the power of Churches, Governments, party en are ied 
all the other organizations by which i meN ful to the 
into supporting old systems which. are t there ould 
nation and to themselves. It is possible tha seduto 
not be much independence of thought id cerne 
did everything to promote it; but there wou Basia) iD 
more than there is at present. If the object bie ae 
pupils think, rather than to make them accep differently : 
clusions, education would be conducted quite aad more 
there would be less rapidity of instruction ouragéd io 
discussion, more Occasions when pupils are TS education 
express themselves, more attempt to ma 
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interest, 
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Increases the dignity of man by incarnating d bringing 
that shining splendour which the human spirit a greater 
down out of the unknown. To give this joy, in 
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or less measure, to all who are capable of it, is the supreme 
end for which the education of the mind is to be valued. 

It will be said that the joy of mental adventure must be 
rare, that there are few who can appreciate it, and that 
ordinary education can take no account of so aristocratic 
a good. | do not believe this. The joy of mental adventure 
is far commoner in the young than in grown men and 
women. Among children it is very common, and grows 
naturally out of the period of make-believe and fancy. It 
is rare in later life because everything is done to kill it 
during education. Men fear thought as they fear nothing 
else on earth—more than ruin, more even than death. 
Thought is subversive and revolutionary, destructive and 
terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, established in- 
stitutions, and comfortable habits; thought is anarchic and 
lawless, indifferent to authority, careless of the well-tried 
wisdom of the ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and 
is not afraid. It sees man, a feeble speck, surrounded by 
unfathomable depths of silence; yet it bears itself proudly, 
as unmoved as if it were lord of the universe. Thought is 
great and swift and free, the light of the world, and the 
chief glory of man. 

But if thought is to become the possession of many, not 
the privilege of the few, we must have done with fear. It 
is fear that holds men back—fear lest their cherished 
beliefs should prove delusions, fear lest the institutions by 
which they live should prove harmful, fear lest they them- 
selves should prove less worthy of respect than they have 
supposed themselves to be. “Should the working man think 
freely about property? Then what will become of us, the 
rich? Should young men and young women think freely 
about sex? Then what will become of morality? Should 
soldiers think freely about war? Then what will become of 
military discipline? Away with thought! Back into the 
shades of prejudice, lest property, morals, and war should 
be endangered? Better men should be stupid, slothful, and 
oppressive than that their thoughts should be free. For if 
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their thoughts were free they might not think as b the 
And at all costs this disaster must be averted. "e 
opponents of thought argue in the unconscious dep 
their souls. And so they act in their churches, their sc 
and their universities, s 

No institution inspired by fear can further Nife na N 
not fear, is the creative principle in human affairs. ate 
has made man great has sprung from the attempt 2 x m 
What is good, not from the struggle to avert wha ldom 
thought evil. It is because modern education is so se wm 
inspired by a great hope that it so seldom roe n E. 
Tesult. The wish to preserve the past rather thang e who 
of creating the future dominates the minds of pees not 
Control the teaching of the young. Education pes 
aim at a passive awareness of dead facts, but at an à reate. 
directed towards the world that our efforts are ue after 
It should be inspired, not by a regretful anke by 
the extinct beauties of Greece and the Renaissance, umphs 
a shining vision of the society that is to be, of the d of the 
that thought will achieve in the time to come, an niverse. 
ever-widening horizon of man’s survey over the u ith life 
Those who are taught in this spirit will be filled Ru ing to 
and hope and joy, able to bear their part in gr. in 
mankind a future less sombre than the past, with 
the glory that human effort can create. 
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Tue influence of the Christian religion on daily life has 
decayed very rapidly throughout Europe during the last 
hundred years. Not only has the proportion of nominal 
believers declined, but even among those who believe 
the intensity and dogmatism of belief is enormously 
diminished. But there is one social institution which is still 
profoundly affected by the Christian tradition—I mean the 
institution of marriage. The law and public opinion as 
regards marriage are dominated even now to a very great 
extent by the teachings of the Church, which continue to 
influence in this way the lives of men, women, and 
children in their most intimate concerns. 

It is marriage as a political institution that I wish 
to consider, not marriage as a matter for the private 
morality of each individual. Marriage is regulated by law, 
and is regarded as a matter in which the community has 
a right to interfere. It is only the action of the community 
in regard to marriage that 1 am concerned to discuss: 
whether the present action furthers the life of the com- 
munity, and if not, in what ways it ought to be changed. 

There are two questions to be asked in regard to any 
marriage system : first, how it affects the development and 
character of the men and women concerned; secondly, 
what is its influence on the propagation and education of 
children. These two questions are entirely distinct, and a 
system may well be desirable from one of these two points 
of view when it is very undesirable from the other. 1 pro- 
pose first to describe the present English law and public 
opinion and practice in regard to the relations of the sexes, 
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then to consider their effects as r egards iren pem be 
to consider how these effects, which us have a better 
obviated by a system which would a ate of men and 
influence on the character and developme t 

en. ion tha 
Peri law in England is based upon the WR ge 
the great majority of marriages will be pe fa husband, 
Only be dissolved if either the wife or d adultery- 

but not both, can be proved to have committe t also be 
In case the husband is the "guilty party," he sc conditions 
guilty of cruelty or desertion. Even when bc. = divorced! 
are fulfilled, in practice only the well-to-do can e cannot be 
because the expense is very great.’ A ics however 
dissolved for insanity or crime, or for cruelty, by both 
abominable, or for desertion, or for SU whatever 
Parties; and it cannot be dissolved for any En wish it 
if both husband and wife have agreed that t ana an 
dissolved. In all these cases the law regards OES. the 
Woman as bound together for life, A special tiet there 
King's Proctor, is employed to prevent divorce ommitte 
is collusion and When both parties have c 
adultery. - put for 

1 A Was a provision for suits in forma pueri s ane 
Various reasons this Provision was nearly useless ; 
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* The following letter (New Statesman, December 
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This interesting system embodies the opinions held by 
the Church of England some fifty years ago, and by most 
Nonconformists then and now. lt rests upon the assump- 


committed casual acts of adultery in 1895 and 1898. The net 
result is that this woman will probably be forced by destitution 
into further adultery, and that the husband will be able to treat 
his mistress exactly as he treated his wife, with impunity, so far 
as disease is concerned. In nearly every other civilized country 
the marriage would have been dissolved, the children could have 
been legitimated by subsequent marriage, and the lawyers 
employed by the Treasury would not have earned the large fees 
they did from the community for an achievement which seems to 
most other lawyers thoroughly anti-social in its effects. If any 
lawyers really feel that society is benefited by this sort of litiga- 
tion, why cannot they give their services for nothing, like the 
lawyers who assisted the wife? If we are to practise economy 
in wartime, why cannot the King's Proctor be satisfied with a 
junior counsel only? The fact remains that many persons situated 
like the husband and wife in question prefer to avoid having 
illegitimate children, and the birth-rate accordingly suffers. 

" The other episode is this. A divorce was obtained by Mr. A. 
against Mrs, A. and Mr. B. Mr. B. was married and Mrs. B. on 
hearing of the divorce proceedings, obtained a decree nisi against 
Mr. B. Mr. B. is at any moment liable to be called to the Front, 
but Mrs. B. has for some months declined to make the decree nisi 
absolute, and this prevents him marrying Mrs. A. as he feels in 
honour bound to do. Yet the law allows any petitioner, male or 
female, to obtain a decree nisi and to refrain from making it 
absolute for motives which are probably discreditable. The 
Divorce Law Commissioners strongly condemned this state of 
things, and the hardship in question is immensely aggravated in 
war-time, just as the war has given rise to many cases of bigamy 
owing to the chivalrous desire of our soldiers to obtain for the de 
facto wife and family the separation allowance of the State. The 
legal wife is often united by similar ties to another man. — I 
commend these facts to consideration in your columns, hee 
regard to your frequent complaints of a falling birth-rate. e 
iniquity of our marriage laws is an important contributory cause 
to the fall in question. 
Yours, etc., 

E. S. P. HAYNES. 
November 29th. 
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tion that adultery is sin, and that when this P. p is 
committed by one Party to the marriage, t b th have 
entitled to revenge if he is rich. But -when uu not 
committed the same sin, or when the one who evenge 
Committed it feels no righteous anger, the right to r stood, 
does not exist, As soon, as this point of view is under: on te 
the law, which at first seems somewhat strange, 4s poe 
be Perfectly consistent. It rests, broadly pu M 
four Propositions: (1) that sexual intercourse by the 
Marriage is sin; (2) that resentment of adultery doing: 
"innocent" Party is a righteous horror of yy pe rightly 
(3) that this resentment, but nothing else, may “hat the 
regarded as making a common life impossible; (e England, 
poor have no right to fine feelings. The Church o ased to 
under the influence of the High Church, has, eis 
believe the third of these propositions, but a to show 
the first and second, and does nothing actively to 
that it disbelieves the fourth. is partly 
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publicly known to be “immoral.” Whatever a man's own 
conduct may be, he is not likely to defend publicly those 
who have been branded, lest some of the odium should fall 
on him. Yet so long as a man has not been branded, few 
men will object to him, whatever they may know privately 
of his behaviour in these respects. 

Owing to the nature of the penalty, it falls very un- 
equally upon different professions. An actor or journalist 
usually escapes all punishment. An urban working man 
can almost always do as he likes. A man of private means, 
unless he wishes to take part in public life, need not suffer 
at all if he has chosen his friends suitably. Women, who 
formerly suffered more than men, now suffer less, since 
there are large circles in which no social penalty is 
inflicted, and a very rapidly increasing number of women 
who do not believe the conventional code. But for the 
majority of men outside the working classes the penalty 
is still sufficiently severe to be prohibitive. 

The result of this state of things is a widespread but 
very flimsy hypocrisy, which allows many infractions of 
the code, and forbids only those which must become 
public. A man may not live openly with a woman who is 
not his wife, an unmarried woman may not have a child, 
and neither man nor woman may get into the divorce 
Court. Subject tó these restrictions, there is in practice very 
great freedom. It is this practical freedom which makes the 
state of the law seem tolerable to those who do not acccept 
the principles upon which it is based. What has to be 
Sacrificed to propitiate the holders of strict views is not 
pleasure, but only children and a common life and truth 
and honesty. It cannot be supposed that this is the result 
desired by those who maintain the code, but equally it 
cannot be denied that this is the result which they do in 
fact achieve. Extra-matrimonial relations which do not 
lead to children and are accompanied by a certain amount 
of deceit remain unpunished, but severe penalties fall on 
those which are honest or lead to children. 
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Within marriage, the expense of children leads to con- 
tinually greater limitation of families. The limitation 15 
greatest among those who have most sense of parental 
responsibility and most wish to educate their children well, 
since it is to them that the expense of children is most 
severe. But although the economic motive for limiting 
families has hitherto probably been the strongest, it is being 
continually reinforced by another. Women are acquiring 
freedom—not merely outward and formal freedom, but in- 
ward freedom, enabling them to think and feel genuinely, 
not according to received maxims. To the men who have 
Prated confidently of women’s natural instincts, the result 
would be Surprising if they were aware of it. Very large 
numbers of women, when they are sufficiently free t° 
think for themselves, do not desire to have children, or at 
Most desire one child in order not to miss the experience 
Which 2. child brings. There are women who are intelligent 
and active-minded who resent the slavery to the body 
Which is involved in having children. There are ambitious 
women, who desire a career which leaves no time for 
children. There are women who love pleasure and gaiety» 
and women who love the admiration of men; such Mor 
Will at least Postpone child-bearing until their youth > 
Past. All these classes of women are rapidly becoming 
more numerous, and it may be safely assumed that d 
numbers Will continue to increase for many years to come. 

It is too soon to judge with any confidence as tO on 
effects of women's freedom upon private life and uP ee 
i life of the nation. But | think it is not too soon od 
ae will be profoundly different from the effect expe ave 
OY the pioneers of the women’s movement. Men d, à 
invented, and women in the past have often accept cir 
theory that women are the guardians of the race, that Ms 
Ie centres in motherhood, that all their instincts 25; 
desires are directed, consciously or unconsciously, o is 
ue Tolstoy's Natacha, illustrates this theory ud then 

mmg, gay, liable to passion, until she is marri 
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she becomes merely a virtuous mother, without any mental 
life. This result has Tolstoy's entire approval. It must be 
admitted that it is very desirable from the point of view 
of the nation, whatever we may think of it in relation to 
private life. It must also be admitted that it is probably 
common among women who are physically vigorous and 
not highly civilized. But in countries like France and 
England it is becoming increasingly rare. More and more 
women find motherhood unsatisfying, not what their needs 
demand. And more and more there comes to be a conflict 
between their personal development and the future of the 
community. It is difficult to know what ought to be done 
to mitigate this conflict, but I think it is worth while to 
see what are likely to be its effects if it is not mitigated. 

Owing to the combination of economic prudence with 
the increasing freedom of women, there is at present a 
Selective birth-rate of a very singular kind.' In France the 
Population is practically stationary, and in England it is 
rapidly becoming so; this means that some sections are 
dwindling while others are increasing. Unless some change 
Occurs, the sections that are dwindling will practically 
become extinct, and the population will be almost wholly 
replenished from the sections that are now increasing.* 
The sections that are dwindling include the whole middle- 
Class and the skilled artisans. The sections that are in- 


' Some interesting facts were given by Mr, Sidney Webb in 
two letters to The Times, October 11 and 16, 1906; there is also 
a Fabian tract on the subject: " The Decline in the Birth-Rate," 
by Sidney Webb (No. 131). Some further information may be 
found in “The Declining Birth-Rate: Its National and Inter- 
igi Significance," by A, Newsholme, M.D., M.R.C.S. (Cassell, 

11). 

? The fall in the death-rate, and especially in the infant 
mortality, which has occurred concurrently with the fall in the 
birth-rate, has hitherto been sufficiently great to allow the popula- 
Hon of Great Britain to go on increasing. But there are obvious 
limits to the fall of the death-rate, whereas the birth-rate might 
easily fall to a point which would make an actual diminution of 
Numbers unavoidable, 
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creasing are the very poor, the shiftless and drunken, the 
feeble-minded—feeble-minded women, especially, are apt 
to be very prolific. There is an increase in those sections 
of the population which still actively believe the Catholic 
religion, such as the Irish and the Bretons, because the 
Catholic religion forbids limitation of families. Within the 
Classes that are dwindling, it is the best elements that are 
dwindling Most rapidly. Working-class boys of exceptional 
ability rise, by means of scholarships, into the professional 
Class; they naturally desire to marry into the class to which 
uc telong by education, not into the class from which 
EY Spring; but as they have no money beyond what they 
T un they cannot marry young, or afford a large family. 
obe that in each generation the best elements are 
at least in xm the wor king classes and artificially sterilized, 
fessional ee penson with those who are left. In the pro- 
energy, n the young women who have initiative, 
young, or eee are as a rule not inclined to marry 
they do n àve more than one or two children bur 
obvious me. rry. Marriage has been in the past the only 
Penis ERA of livelihood for women; pressure from 
force man car of becoming an old maid combined b 
of incli Y Women to marry in spite of a complete absenc 
ee ination for the duties of a wife. But now a young 
Vue ner ordinary intelligence can easily earn her owe 
te X can acquire freedom and experience witho 
Tie n enaner tles of a husband and a family of children- 
a if she marries she marries late. E- 
taken out of n i an average sample of children ur 
Were exami 3 € Population of England, and their pare? 
intellect, a A ; t would be found that prudence, energy, 
parents ac enlightenment were less common among a 
us em in the population in general; while shiftle Et 
inet DE “mindedness, stupidity, and superstition Wid 
found tha than in the population in general. It WO Bs 
intelli at those who are prudent or energetic y 
igent or enlightened actually fail to reproduce thel 
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S to say, they do not on the average 
ho survive infancy. 
ave the opposite qualities 


an two children each, and 
more than re ir own numbers, 


e a great 
we leave 


population in all c ivilized 
an actual diminution of numbers in the 


nd 
most Civilized, 
€ diminution of numbers, in all likelihood, will rectify 
in time through the elimination of those charac: 
which at present lead to a small birth-rate. MN : 
Women who can still believe the Catholic faith ilia: 
a biological advantage; gradually a race will po prem will 
will be impervious to all the eeu i families leads to 
believe imperturbably that limitation of fam ho die 
hell-fire, Women who have mental interests, W iur: 
about art or literature or politics, who desire a care A 
Who value their liberty, will gradually grow rarer, pu ch 
more and more replaced by a placid m Wu the 
as no interests outside the home and ich HEAS of mas- 
burden of motherhood. This result, Va is likely 
culine domination have vainly SE o ipation and of 
to be the final outcome of women's emancip: 
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their attempt to enter upon a wider sphere than that to 
which the jealousy of men confined them in the past. 
Perhaps, if the facts could be ascertained it would be 
found that something of the same kind occurred in the 
Roman Empire. The decay of energy and intelligence 
during the second, third, and fourth centuries of our era 
has always remained more or less mysterious. But there is 
reason to think that then, as now, the best elements of the 
eas ìn each generation failed to reproduce them- 
whom - that the least vigorous were, as a rule, those to 
RES 3 continuance of the race was due. One might be 
A Ea Kee that civilization, when it has reache 
through so; eight, becomes unstable, and tends to dec 
life of n inherent Weakness, some failure to adapt th 
high culture. B to the intense mental life of a period 0 
thing glib 5 d ut such vague theories have always some 
as TAP superstitious which makes them worthless 
bya Tis pir MMatons or as guides to action. It 1s n 
that y formula, but by detailed and complex though» 
Le true solution is to be found. 
e be clear as to what we desire. There is "9 
if the po alaye increasing population; on the contrary, 
much DEUS of Europe were stationary, it woul i 
War. What i to promote economic reform and to £55 
the birthrate (enable at present is not the decline 5. 
Breatest in th "bes elf, but the fact that the decline i 
eae € best elements of the population. T 
rst, an Addis to fear in the future three bad resu ; 
and Germ eee decline in the numbers of English, Freie 
their abu ns; secondly, as a consequence of this deca 
of their ee by less civilized races and the extinct 
much low, on; thirdly, a revival of their numbers b 
selection ie dared of civilization, after generation 
Sight. If thi ose who have neither intelligence nor 
-£ this result is to be avoided, the present unfort 
ness of the birth-rate must be somehow StoPP^ of 
e Problem is one which applies to the whole 
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Western Civilization. There is no diffi 
theoretical Solution, but there is great difficulty in per- 


effects to be feared are not immediate and the subject is 
one upon which people are not in the habit of using their 
reason. If a rational solution is ever adopted, the cause 
Will probably be international rivalry. It is obvious that if 
one State—say Germany—adopted a rational means of 
dealing with the matter, it would acquire an enormous 
advantage over Other States unless they did likewise. After 
the War, it is possible that population questions will attract 
me attention than they did before, and it is likely that 
2EY will be studied from the point of view of international 
rivalry, This Motive, unlike reason and humanity, is 
Perhaps Strong enough to overcome men's objections to a 
Scientific treatment of the birth-rate. 
Fae the past, at most periods and in most societies, the 
Instincts of men and women led of themselves to a more 
a Sufficient birth-rate; Malthus's Statement of the 
Papi x e question had een true enough üp to the time 
civilized races, and of the wart elementa ae and. semi, 
Taces. But it has become false as regards the more civilized 
half of the population in Western Europe and America. 
Among them, instinct no longer suffices to keep numbers 
even Stationary, E. f 
im * may sum up the reasons for this in order o 
Portance, as follows :— » 
c he expense of children is very great if parents are 
Onscientious. 5 
2. An increasing number of women desire i Acre 
Children, or only one or two, in order not to be 
In their own careers. of 
3- Owing to the excess of women, a ig neo 
Women remain unmarried. These won are debarred 
debarred in practice from relations Wi ne are to be 
by the code from having children. In this 
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found an enormous and increasing number of women who 
earn their own living as typists, in shops, or otherwise. The 
war has opened many employments to women from which 
they were formerly excluded, and this change is probably 
only in part temporary. À 
If the sterilizing of the best parts of the population is 
to be arrested, the first and most pressing necessity is the 
removal of the economic motives for limiting families. 
The expense of children ought to be borne wholly by the 
community, Their food and clothing and education ought 
to be provided, not only to the very poor as a matter of 
charity, but to all classes as a matter of public interest. 
In addition to this, a woman who is capable of earning 
money, and who abandons wage-earning for motherhood, 
ought to receive from the State as nearly as possible what 
she would have received if she had not had children. The 
only condition attached to State maintenance of the 
mother and the children should be that both parents kt 
Physically and mentally sound in all ways likely to affec 
the children. Those who are not sound should not p 
debarred from having children, but should continue, a5 4 
Phot ac to bear the expense of children themselves: — | 
It ought to be recognized that the law is only concerne 
With marriage through the question of children, 4? 
Should be indifferent to what is called “morality,” whic 
is based upon custom and texts of the Bible, not upon any 


j t he 
real Consideration of the needs of the community: E. 
excess women, who at Present are in every bes We 


couraged from having children, ought no longer "5 (y 
discouraged. If the State is to undertake the expense w 
Children, it has the right, on eugenic grounds, to E 
Who the father is, and to demand a certain stability d 
nons PübMthere is mo reason to demand or expen 
lifelong stability, or to exact any ground for divor 

eyond mutual consent This would make it possible c 
the women who must at present remain unmarried to n 
children if they wished it. In this way an enormous @ 
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unnecessary waste would be prevented, and a great deal of 
needless unhappiness would be avoided. 

There is no necessity to begin such a system all at once. 
It might be begun tentatively with certain exceptionally 
desirable sections of the community. It might then be 
extended gradually, with the experience of its working 
which had been derived from the first experiment. If 
the birth-rate were very much increased, the eugenic 
conditions exacted might be made more strict. 

There are of course various practical difficulties in the 
way of such a scheme: the opposition of the Church and 
the upholders of traditional morality, the fear of weaken- 
ing parental responsibility, and the expense. All these, 
however, might be overcome. But there remains one diffii- 
culty which it seems impossible to overcome completely 
in England, and that is, that the whole conception is 
anti-democratic, since it regards some men as better than 
others, and would demand that the State should bestow a 
better education upon the children of some men than upon 
the children of others. This is contrary to all the principles 
of progressive politics in England. For this reason it can 
hardly be expected that any such method of dealing with 
the population question will ever be adopted in its entirety 
in this country. Something of the sort may well be done 
in Germany, and if so, it will assure German hegemony as 
no merely military victory could do. But among ourselves 
we can only hope to see it adopted in some partial, piece- 
Meal fashion, and probably only after a change in the 
ee structure of society which will remove most of 
ù € artificial inequalities that progressive parties are rightly 

ying to diminish. 
id we have been considering the question of the 
felitions qnd of the race, rather than the effect of sex 
and d ostering or hindering the development of men 
ed uam the point of view of the race, what 
urdens d ed is a complete removal of the economic 
ue to children from all parents who are not 
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physically or mentally unfit, and as much freedom in the 
law as is compatible with public knowledge of paternity- 
Exactly the same changes seem called for when the 
question is considered from the point ef view of the men 
and women concerned. 

In regard to marriage, as with all the other traditional 
bonds between human beings, a very extraordinary change 
is taking place, wholly inevitable, wholly necessary aS à 
stage in the development of a new life, but by no means 
Wholly satisfactory until it is completed. All traditional 
bonds were based on authority—of the king, the feuda 
baron, the priest, the father, the husband. All these bonds, 
just because they were based on authority, are dissolving 
or already dissolved, and the creation of other bonds tO 
take their place is as yet very incomplete. For this reason 
human relations have at present an unusual triviality, aD 
do less than they did formerly to break down the har 
walls of the Ego. 

The ideal of marriage in the past depended upon E 
authority of the husband, which was admitted as a rig t 
by the wife. The husband was free, the wife was a willing 
slave. In all matters which concerned husband and ND 
Jointly, it was taken for granted that the husband's fiat 
Should be final. The wife was expected to be faithful, while 
the husband, except in very religious societies, Was OP 
EP ected to throw a decent veil over his infidelities; 
Families could not be limited except by continence Ke 
a Wife had no recognized right to demand contine? 
however she might suffer from frequent children. un 

So long as the husband's right to authority was 
questioningly believed by both men and women, 
System was fairly satisfactory, and afforded to Du 
certain instinctive fulfilment which is rarely ac im 
among educated people now. Only one will, the € of 
had to be taken into account, and there was nO sion 
the difficult adjustments required when common 2 ire 
have to be reached by two equal wills. The wife's 
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were not treated seriously enough to enable them to thwart 
the husband's needs, and the wife herself, unless she was 
exceptionally selfish, did not seek self-development, or see 
in marriage anything but an opportunity for duties. Since 
she did not seek or expect much happiness, she suffered 
less, when happiness was not attained, than a woman does 
now: her sufferings contained no element of indignation 
or surprise, and did not readily turn into bitterness and 
sense of injury. 

The saintly, self-sacrificing woman whom our ancestors 
praised had her place in a certain organic conception of 
society, the conception of the ordered hierarchy of 
authorities which dominated the Middle Ages. She belongs 
to the same order of ideas as the faithful servant, the loyal 
subject, and the orthodox son of the Church. This whole 
order of ideas has vanished from the civilized world, and 
it is to be hoped that it has vanished for ever, in spite of 
the fact that the society which it produced was vital and 
in some ways full of nobility. The old order has been 
destroyed by the new ideals of justice and liberty, begin- 
ning with religion, passing on to politics, and reaching at 
last the private relations of marriage and the family. When 
Once the question has been asked, "Why should a woman 
submit to a man?” when once the answers derived from 
tradition and the Bible have ceased to satisfy, there 15 no 
longer any possibility of maintaining the old subordination. 
To every man who has the power of thinking impersonally 
and freely, it is obvious, as soon as the question 1s asked, 
that the rights of women are precisely the same as the 
rights of men. Whatever dangers and difficulties, whatever 
temporary chaos, may be incurred in the transition to 
equality, the claims of reason are so insistent and so clear 
that no opposition to them can hope to be long successful. 

Mutual liberty, which is now demanded, is making the 
old form of marriage impossible. But a new form, which 
shall be an equally good vehicle for instinct, and an equal 
help to spiritual growth, has not yet been developed. For 
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the present, women who are conscious of liberty as some- 
thing to be preserved are also conscious of the difficulty 
of preserving it. The wish for mastery is an ingredient m 
most men’s sexual passions, especially in those which are 
strong and serious. It survives in many men whose theories 
are entirely opposed to despotism. The result is a fight for 
liberty on the one side and for life on the other. Women 
feel that they must protect their individuality; men feel, 
often very dumbly, that the repression of instinct which 
is demanded of them is incompatible with vigour an 
mitiative. The clash of these opposing moods makes al 
real mingling of personalities impossible; the man am 
woman remain hard, separate units, continually asking 
themselyes whether anything of value to themselves 1$ 
resulting from the union. The effect is that relations te? 
to become trivial and temporary, a pleasure rather than 
the Satisfaction of a profound need, an excitement, not 4 
attainment. The fundamental loneliness into which we 2° 
born remains untouched, and the hunger for inner com 
panionship remains unappeased. i 
No cheap and easy solution of this trouble is possible 
15 a trouble which affects most the most civilized ™ 
and women, and is an outcome of the increasing sense © 
individuality which springs inevitably from mental pig 
gress. | doubt if there is any radical cure except in oa 
form of religion, so firmly and sincerely believed 25 ^ 
fhe Mdh Ta the life of instinct. The individual em 
end and ai i ing: i mna 
there is Uu MR Lx» eye mankin p 
cie: unity, the future o fears 
nsity of the universe in which all our hopes a” 
are a mere pin-point. A man and woman with rev 
for the spirit of life in each other, with an equal sens, 
their own unimportance beside the whole life of ma? ^d 
become comrades without interference with liberty ence 
may achieve the union of instinct without doing 9," the 
to the life of mind and spirit. As religion dominate new 
old form of marriage, so religion must dominate me 


erenc? 
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But it must be a new religion based upon liberty, justice, 
and love, not upon authority and law and hell-fire. 

A bad effect upon the relations of men and women has 
been produced by the romantic movement, through direct- 
ing attention to what ought to be an incidental good, not 
the purpose for which relations exist. Love is what gives 
intrinsic value to a marriage, and, like art and thought, 
it is one of the supreme things which make human life 
worth preserving. But though there is no good marriage 
without love, the best marriages have a purpose which 
goes beyond love. The love of two people for each other 
is too circumscribed, too separate from the community, 
to be by itself the main purpose of a good life. It is not 
in itself a sufficient source of activities, it is not sufficiently 
prospective, to make an existence in which ultimate satis- 
faction can be found. It brings its great moments, and 
then its times which are less great, which are unsatisfying 
because they are less great. ]t becomes, sooner or later, 
retrospective, a tomb of dead joys, not a well-spring of new 


life. This evil is inseparable from any purpose which is 


to be achieved in a single supreme emotion. The only 
hich stretch out into the 


adequate purposes are those W. 
future, which can never be fully achieved, but are always 
growing, and infinite with the infinity of human endeavour. 
And it is only when love is linked to some infinite purpose 
of this kind that it can have the seriousness and depth of 
which it is capable. 
, For the great majority of men and women seriousness 
in sex relations is most likely to be achieved through 
children. Children are to most people rather a need than 
a desire: instinct is as a rule only consciously directed 
towards what used to lead to children. The desire for 
children is apt to develop in middle life, when the 
adventure of one's own existence is past, when the friend- 
ships of youth seem less important than they once did, 
when the prospect of a lone 


ly old age begins to terrify, 
and the feeling of having no share in the future becomes 
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oppressive. Then those who, while they were young, have 
had no sense that children would be a fulfilment of their 
needs, begin to regret their former contempt for the 
normal, and to envy acquaintances whom before they had 
thought humdrum. But owing to economic causes it is often 
impossible for the young, and especially for the best of the 
young, to have children without sacrificing things of vital 
importance to their own lives, And so youth passes, and 
the need is felt too late. 

Needs without Corresponding desires have grown in- 
Creasingly common as life has grown more different from 
that Primitive existence from which our instincts are 
derived, and to Which, rather than to that of the present 
day, they are still very largely adapted. An unsatisfied 
need produces, in the end, as much pain and as much 
distortion of Character as if it had been associated with a 
Conscious desire, For this reason, as well as for the sake 
of the race, it is important to remove the present economic 
inducements to childlessness. There is no necessity what- 
ever to urge parenthood upon those who feel disinclined 
to it, but there is Necessity not to place obstacles in the 
way of those who have no such disinclination. 

__ In speaking of the importance of preserving seriousness 
in the relations of men and women, | do not mean tO 
Suggest that relations which are not serious are always 
harmful. Traditional morality has erred by laying Stress 
on what ought not to happen, rather than on what ought 
to happen. What is important is that men and women 
should find, sooner or later, the best relation of which thelr 
natures are capable. It is not always possible to know 19 
advance what will be the best, or to be sure of not missing 
the best if everything that can be doubted is rejected: 
Among primitive races, a man wants a female, a woman 
Wants a male, and there is no such differentiation as mal 
one a.much more Suitable companion than another. By 
With the increasing complexity of disposition that civilize 
life brings, it becomes more and more difficult to find th 
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and more and 


man or woman who will bring happiness, 
cknowledge 


more necessary to make it not too difficult to a 
a mistake. 

, The present marriage law is an inhe 
simpler age, and is supported, in the main, 
fears and by contempt for all that is delicate and difficult 
in the life of the mind. Owing to the law, large numbers 
of men and women are condemned, so far as their 
ostensible relations are concerned, to the society of an 
utterly uncongenial companion, with all the embittering 
consciousness that escape is practically impossible. In these 
circumstances, happier relations with others are often 
sought, but they have to be clandestine, without a common 
life, and without children. Apart from the great evil of 
being clandestine, such relations have some almost inevit- 
able drawbacks. They are liable to emphasize sex unduly, 
to be exciting and disturbing; and it is hardly possible that 
they should bring a real satisfaction of instinct. It is the 
combination of love, children, and a common life that 
makes the best relation between a man and a woman. The 
law at present confines children and a common life within 
the bounds of monogamy, but it cannot confine love. By 
forcing many to separate love from children and a common 
life, the law cramps their lives, prevents them from reach- 
ing the full measure of their possible development, and 
inflicts a wholly unnecessary torture upon those who are 
Not content to become frivolous. 

To sum up: The present state of the 
opinion, and of our economic system is tending to degrade 
the quality of the race, by making the worst half of the 
Population the parents of more than half of the next 
generation. At the same time, women’s claim to liberty is 
making the old form of marriage a hindrance to the 
development of both men and women. A new system 1S 
required, if the European nations are not to degenerate, 
and if the relations of men and women are to have the 
strong happiness and organic seriousness which belonged 
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to the best marriages in the past. The new system must be 
based upon the fact that to produce children is a service 
to the community, and ought not to expose parents to 
heavy pecuniary penalties. It will have to recognize that 
neither the law nor public opinion should concern itself 
With the private relations of men and women, except 
Where children are Concerned. It ought to remove the in- 
ducements to make relations clandestine and childless. It 
Ought to admit that, although lifelong monogamy is best 
when it is successful, the increasing complexity of our 
needs makes it increasingly often a failure for which 
divorce is the best preventive, Here, as elsewhere, liberty 
Is the basis of political wisdom. And when liberty has 
been Won, what remains to be desired must be left to the 
conscience and religion of individual men and women. 
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es which the world has undergone 


since the end of the Middle Ages are due to the discovery 
and diffusion of new knowledge. This was the primary 
cause of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the in- 
dustrial revolution. It was also, very directly, the cause of 
the decay of dogmatic religion. The study of classical texts 
and early Church history, Copernican astronomy and 
physics, Darwinian biology and comparative anthropology, 
have each in turn battered down some part of the edifice 
of Catholic dogma, until, for almost all thinking and 
instructed people, the most that seems defensible is some 
inner spirit, some vague hope, and some not very definite 
feeling of moral obligation. This result might perhaps have 
remained limited to the educated minority, but for the 
fact that the Churches have almost everywhere opposed 
political progress with the same bitterness with which they 
have opposed progress in thought. Political conservatism 
has brought the Churches into conflict with whatever was 
vigorous in the working classes, and has spread free 
thought in wide circles which might otherwise have re 
mained orthodox for centuries. The. decay of dogmatic 
religion s. or good or evil: one o the pot e pegan to 
in the modern world. Ts effects have hardly yer pee n. 
show themselves: what they will be it is impossible to say, 
but they will certainly be rofound and far-reaching. 
Religion is artl ersonal social: to the 
Protestant primarily personal, i 
social. It is only when the two elements are in 


blended that religion bec owerful force in mould- 
as it existed from the 


ing society. The Catholic Church, : 
time of Constantine to the time of the Reformation, repre- 
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sented a blending which would have seemed incredible if 
it had not been actually achieved, the blending of Christ 
and Cesar, of the morality of humble submission with 
the pride of Imperial Rome. Those who loved the one 
could find it in the Thebaid; those who loved the other 
could admire it in the pomp:of metropolitan archbishops. 
In St. Francis and Innocent III the same two sides of the 
Church are still Tepresented. But since the Reformation 
Personal religion has been increasingly outside the Catholic 
Church, while the religion which has remained Catholic 
has been increasingly a matter of institutions and politics 
and historic continuity. This division has weakened 
the force of religion: religious bodies have not been 
strengthened by the enthusiasm and single-mindedness © 
the men in whom personal religion is strong, and these 
men have not found their teaching diffused and made 
permanent by the power of ecclesiastical institutions. 

The Catholic Church achieved, during the Middle Ages» 
the most organic society and the most harmonious inner 
synthesis of instinct, mind, and spirit, that the Western 
world has ever known, St. Francis, Thomas Aquinas, an 
Dante represent its summit as regards individual develoP- 
ment. The cathedrals, the mendicant Orders, and the 
triumph of the Papacy over the Empire represent its 
Supreme political success. But the perfection which bai 
been achieved was a narrow perfection: instinct, MIn% 
and spirit all suffered from curtailment in order to fit a 
the pattern; laymen found themselves subject to t 
Church in ways which they resented, and the Church neti 
Its power for Tapacity and oppression. The perfect synthe d 
was an enemy to new growth, and after the time of parm 
all that was living in the world had first to fight for s 
Tight to live against the representatives of the old purs 
This fight is even now not ended. Only when it is qÙ e 
ended, both in the external world of politics and in vr 
Internal world of men's own thoughts, will it be poss? i 
for a new organic society and a new inner synthesis to 12 
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the place which the Church held for a thousand years. 

The clerical profession suffers from two causes, one of 
Which it shares with some other professions, while the 
other is peculiar to itself. The cause peculiar to it is the 
convention that clergymen are more virtuous than other 
men. Any average selection of mankind, set apart and told 
that it excels the rest in virtue, must tend to sink below 
the average. This is an ancient commonplace in regard to 
princes and those who used to be called "the great." But 
it is no less true as regards those of the clergy who are not 
genuinely and by nature as much better than the average 
as they are conventionally supposed to be. The other source 
of harm to the clerical profession is endowments. Property 
which is only available for those who will support an 
established institution has a tendency to warp men's 
judgments as to the excellence of the institution. The 
tendency is aggravated when the property is associated 
With social consideration and opportunities for petty 
power. It is at its worst when the institution is tied by 
law to an ancient creed, almost impossible to change, and 
yet quite out of touch with the unfettered thought of the 
present day. All these causes combine to damage the moral 
force of the Church. 

It is not so much that the creed of the Church is the 
wrong one. What is amiss is the mere existence of a creed. 
As soon as income, position, and power are dependent upon 
acceptance of no matter what creed, intellectual honesty 
is imperilled. Men will tell themselves that a formal assent 
is justified by the good which it will enable them to do. 
They fail to realize that, in those whose mental life has 
any vigour, loss of complete intellectual integrity puts an 
end to the power of doing good, by producing gradually 


in all directions an inability to sce truth simply. The strict 
ness of party discipline has introduced the same evil in 
comparatively new, it is 


Politics; there, because the evil is 
visible to many who think it unimportant as regards the 
Church. But the evil is greater as regards the Church, 
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because religion is of more importance than politics, and 
because it is more necessary that the exponents of religion 
should be wholly free from taint. 

The evils we have been considering seem inseparable 
from the existence of a professional priesthood. If religion 
is not to be harmful in a world of rapid change, it must, 
like the Society of Friends, be carried on by men who have 
other occupations during the week, who do their religious 
work from enthusiasm, without receiving any payment 
And such men, because they know the everyday world, ar' 
not likely to fall into a remote morality which no on 
regards as applicable to common life. Being free, they s 
not be bound to reach certain conclusions decided g: 
advance, but will be able to consider moral and religioni 
questions genuinely, without bias. Except in a ipe 
stationary society, no religious life can be living or a A s 
support to the spirit unless it is freed from the incubu 
a professional priesthood. 

It is largely for these reasons that so little o the 
valuable in morals and religion comes nowadays fae 
men who are eminent in the religious world. It is ue j 
among professed believers there are many who are vanity 
sincere, who feel still the inspiration which enu 5 
brought before it had been weakened by the pee the 
knowledge. These sincere believers are valuable the life 
world because they keep alive the conviction that Beds 
of the spirit is what is of most importance to T war, 
women. Some of them, in all the countries (E name 
have had the courage to preach peace and love in ower 
of Christ, and have done what lay in ther D these 
mitigate the bitterness of hatred. All praise is du en worse 
men, and without them the world would be eV 
than it is. 


f what is 


Sp incere 
But it is not through even the most that à ne 


Courageous believers in the traditional religions them thet 
spirit can come into the world. It is not peus ave losti 
religion can be brought back to those who 
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because their minds were active, not be 
i dead. Believers in the traditional rel) 
ok to the past for inspiration rather t 
c4 seek wisdom in the teaching f Christ, 
aamirabie as it is, remains quite inadeq late for many. of 
the social and spiritual issues of modekn/life. Art ánd 
ea and all the problems of governmen are ignored in > 
k e Gospels. Those who, like Tolstoy, endeavour, _seriousl 
o take the Gospels as a guide to life are compelled to 
regard the ignorant peasant as the best type of man, and 
to brush aside political questions by an extreme and 
impracticable anarchism. 

If a religious view of life and the 
quer the thoughts and feelings of 
women, much that we are accustomed to associate with 
religion will have to be discarded. The first and greatest 
change that is required is to establish a morality of 
initiative, not a morality of submission, a morality of hope 


rather than fear, of things to be done rather than of things 
of man to slip 


through the world so as to escape the wrath of God. The 
ests with us to make a heaven 


world is our world, and it r 
or a hell. The power is ours, and the kingdom and the glory 
tto create 


would be ours also iF we had cows S. prli not be one 
them, The religious Tife that we must seek will not be one of 
Occasional solemnity and superstitious prohibitions, it will 


not be sad or ascetic, it will concern itself little with rules 
n of what human 


of conduct. It will be inspired by a visio! 
of creation, 


ife may be, and will be happy with the jo 
living in a large free world of initiative and hope. It will 
"Bank not to the outward eye, 


love mankind, not for what they are 

but for what imagination shows that they have it jn them 
to become. It will not readily condemn, but it will give 
praise to positive achievement rather than negative sinless- 


ness, to the joy of life, the quick affection, the creative 
insight, by which the world may grow young and beautiful 
and filled with vigour. 


world is ever to recon- 
free-minded men and 
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"Religion" is a word which has many meanings and a 
long history. In origin, it was concerned with certain rites, 
inherited from a remote past, performed originally for 
Some reason long since forgotten, and associated from time 
to time with various myths to account for their supposed 
importance. Much of this lingers still. A religious man 
is one who goes to church, a communicant, one who 
“practises,” as Catholics say. How he behaves otherwise, 
or how he feels concerning life and man’s place in the 
world, does not bear upon the question whether he is 
“religious” in this simple but historically correct sense. 
Many men and women are religious in this sense without 
having in their natures anything that deserves to be called 
religion in the sense in which I mean the word. The 
mere familiarity of the Church service has made them 
impervious to it; they are unconscious of all the history 
and human experience by which the liturgy has been 
enriched, and unmoved by the glibly repeated words of the 
Gospel, which condemn almost all the activities of those 
who fancy themselves disciples of Christ. This fate must 
overtake any habitual rite: it is impossible that it shou 
Continue to produce much effect after it has been 
performed so often as to grow mechanical. 

The activities of men may be roughly derived from three 
Sources, not in actual fact Sharply separate one roa 
another, but sufficiently distinguishable to deserve differen 
names. The three sources | mean are instinct, mind, ane 
spirit, and of these three it is the life of the spirit ihe 
makes religion, a... 

The life of instinct includes all that man shares bo 
the lower animals, all that is concerned with self-preserV? 
tion and reproduction and the desires and impu s" 
derivative from these. It includes vanity and love of po 
Sion, love of family, and even much of what makes 10 
of country. It includes all the impulses that are essen ae 
concerned with the biological success of oneself or aie 
group—for among gregarious animals the life of ins 
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inclu P 
E ME gum The impulses which it includes may 
against it er e for success, and may often in fact militate 
the eine oe are nevertheless those of which success is 
Bean aha Bee those which express the animal nature 
The life of "i position among a world of competitors. 

fru thee * e mind is the life of pursuit of knowledge, 
fought E childish curiosity up to the greatest efforts of 
biological uriosity exists in animals, and serves an obvious 
Berbad ei purpose; but it is only in men that it passes 
Be eaibls s investigation of particular objects which may 
dme Ke pur friendly or hostile. Curiosity is the 
sep ye se out of which the whole edifice of scientific 
that dito as grown. Knowledge has been found so useful 
aan actual acquisition of it is no longer prompted by 
ie 2 innumerable other motives now contribute to 
ARA e intellectual life. Nevertheless, direct love of 
[CEA and dislike of error still play a Very large part, 
No de d with those who are most successful in learning. 
is in Pur abor much knowledge unless the acquisition 
TEN elightful to him, apart from any consciousness 
Ras E to which the knowledge may be put. The im- 
OMM. cquire knowledge and the activities which centre 

constitute what I mean by the life of the mind. 


The li i 
he life of the mind consists of thought which is wholly 
hat it concerns itself 


LM impersonal, in the sense t 
Ent TE their own account, and not merely on 
The in their bearing upon our instinctive life. . 
cnp m o the spirit centres round impersonal feeling, 
In this n of the mind centres round impersonal thought. 
Tin se, all art belongs to the life of the spirit, though 
Ge adi an is derived from its being also intimately bound 
NM S life of instinct. Art starts from instinct and 
spirit and E of the spirit; religion starts from the 
ien lei leavours to dominate and inform the life of 
sent cae is possible to feel the same interes 

ws of others as in our OWD, 


t in the joys 
d to love and hate in- 
pendently of all relation to ourselves, 
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det man and the development of the universe with- 
out a thought that we are personally involved. Reverence 
and worship, the sense of x EUER: tom nkind, the 
Tecling of imperatveness sm aeter oe makip & of imperativeness and acting under orders which 
traditional re igion has interpreted as Divine inspiration, 
all belong to the life of the spirit. And deeper than all these 
lies the sense of a mystery half revealed, of a hidden 
wisdom and glory, of a transfiguring vision in which com- 
mon things lose their solid importance and become a thin 
veil behind which the ultimate truth of the world is dimly 
seen. It is such feelings that are the source of religion, and 
| ore Were to die most of what is best would vanish out 
of life. 

Instinct, mind, and spirit are all essential to a full life; 
each Tas its own excellence and its own corruption. Each 
can attain a spurious excellence at the expense of the 
others; each has a tendency to encroach upon the others; 
but in the life which is to be sought all three will be 
developed in co-ordination, and intimately blended in 2 
single harmonious whole. Among uncivilized men instinct 
is Supreme, and mind and spirit hardly exist. Among 
educated men at the present day mind is developed, 2$ 
rule, at the expense of both instinct and spirit, producing 
a curious inhumanity and lifelessness, a paucity of, bot. 
Personal and impersona] desires, which leads to cynics 
and intellectual destructiveness. Among ascetics and mo 
of those who would be called saints, the life of the SP!" 
has been developed at the expense of instinct and mn’ 
Producing an outlook which is impossible to those W 
have a healthy animal life and to those who have 2 °° 
of active thought. It is not in any of these one 
developments that we can find wisdom or a philosoP 
which will bring new life to the civilized world. it 
, Among civilized men and women at the present des 
75 Tare to find instinct, mind, and spirit in harmony- es its 
few have achieved a practical philosophy which gv jther 
due place to each; as a rule, instinct is at war with € 
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d spirit are at war with each 
n and women to direct much 
d of being able to expend 
When a mar achieves a 


mind or spirit, and mind an 
other. This strife compels me 
of their energy inwards, instea 
it all in objective activities. 
precarious inward peace by the defeat of a part of his 
nature, his vital force is. impaired, and his growth is no 
longer quite healthy. If men are to remain whole, it is 
very necessary that they should achieve a reconciliation of 


instinct, mind, and spirit. 
bond that unites the 


À Instinct is the source of vitality, the 

life of the individual with the life of the race, the basis of 
all profound sense of union with others, and the means by 
which the collective life nourishes the life of the separate 
units. But instinct by itself leaves us powerless to control 
the forces of Nature, either in ourselves or in our physical 
environment, and keeps us in bondage to the same un- 
thinking impulse by which the trees grow. Mind can 
liberate us from this bondage, by the power of impersonal 
thought, which enables us to judge critically the purely 
biological purposes towards which instinct more or less 
blindly tends. But mind, in its dealings with instinct, is 
merely critical: so far as instinct is concerned, the un- 
checked activity of the mind is apt to be destructive and 
to generate cynicism. Spirit is an antidote to the cynicism 
of mind: it universalizes the emotions that spring from 
instinct, and by universalizing them makes them im- 
pervious to mental criticism. And when thought is informed 
by spirit it loses its cruel, destructive quality; it no longer 
promotes the death of instinct, but only its purification 


from insistence and ruthlessness and its emancipation from 
the prison walls of accidental circumstance. It is instinct 
the means of directing 


that gives force, mind that gives 

force to desired ends, and spirit that suggests impersonal 
uses for force of a kind that thought cannot discredit by 
criticism. This is an outline of the parts that instinct, mind, 
and spirit would play in a harmonious nie 


Instinct, mind, and spirit are each a help to the others 
K 
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when their development is free and unvitiated; but when 
corruption comes into any one of the three, not only does 
that one fail, but the others also become poisoned. All 
three must grow together. And if they are to grow to their 
full stature in any one man or woman, that man or woman 
must not be isolated, but must be one of a society where 
growth is not thwarted and made crooked. 

The life of instinct, when it is unchecked by mind or 
Spirit, consists of instinctive cycles, which begin with 
impulses to more or less definite acts, and pass on to satis- 
faction of needs through the consequences of these im- 
pulsive acts, Impulse and desire are not directed towards 
the whole cycle, but only towards its initiation: the rest 
E left to natural causes. We desire to eat, but we do not 
desire to be nourished unless we are valetudinarians. Yet 
without the nourishment eating is a mere momentary 
pleasure, not part of the general impulse to life. Men desire 
sexual intercourse, but they do not as a rule desire children 
strongly or often. Yet without the hope of children and its 
occasional realization, sexual intercourse remains for most 
people an isolated and separate pleasure, not uniting their 
personal life with the life of mankind, not continuous Wit 
the central purposes by which they live, and not capable 
of bringing that profound sense of fulfilment which comes 
from completion by children, Most men, unless the im- 
pulse is atrophied through disuse, feel a desire to create 
something, great or small according to their capacities: 
Some few are able to satisfy this desire: some happy mno 
Can create an Empire, a science, a poem, or a picture. T 
men of science, who have less difficulty than any others P 
finding an outlet for creativeness, are the happiest oF 
telligent men in the modern world, since their creative 
activity affords full satisfaction to mind and spirit as We 
as to the instinct of creation.' In them a beginning is tO p 
seen of the new way of life which is to be sought; in per 

* I should add artists, but for the fact that most modern QU 


Seem to find much greater difficulty in creation than me^ 
Science usually find, 
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happiness we may perhaps find the germ of a future 
happiness for all mankind. The rest, with few exceptions, 
are thwarted in their creative impulses. They cannot build 
their own house or make their own garden, or direct their 
own labour to producing what their free choice would 
lead them to produce. In this way the instinct of creation, 
Which should lead on to the life of mind and spirit, is 
Checked and turned aside. Too often it is turned to 
destruction, as the only effective action which remains 
Possible. Out of its defeat grows envy, and out of envy 
grows the impulse to destroy the creativeness of more 
fortunate men. This is one of the greatest sources of 
Corruption in the life of instinct. 

The life of instinct is important, not only on its own 
account, or because of the direct usefulness of the actions 
Which it inspires, but also because, if it is unsatisfactory, 
the individual life becomes detached and separated from 
the general life of man. All really profound sense of unity 
With others depends upon instinct, upon co-operation or 
agreement in some instinctive purpose. This is most 
Obvious in the relations of men and women and parents 
and children. But it is true also in wider relations. It is true 
9f large assemblies swayed by a strong common emotion, 
and even of a whole nation in times of stress. It is part of 
What makes the value of religion as a social institution. 
here this feeling is wholly absent, other human beings 
Seem distant and aloof. Where it is actively thwarted, 
other human beings become objects of instinctive hostility. 
The aloofness or the instinctive hostility may be masked 

7 religious love, which can be given to all men regardless 
perdes relation to ourselves. But religious love does not 
the Be Ae gulf that parts man from man: it looks across 
= gulf, it Views others with compassion or impersonal 

mee but it does not live with the same life with 
ieee. oy live. Instinct alone can do this, but only when 
that ; uitful and sane and direct. To this end it is necessary 

instinctive cycles should be fairly often completed, 
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not interrupted in the middle of their course. At present 
they are constantly interrupted, partly by purposes which 
conflict with them for economic or other reasons, partly 
by the pursuit of pleasure, which picks out the most agree 
able part of the cycle and avoids the rest. In this way 
Instinct is robbed of its importance and seriousness; it 
becomes incapable of'bringing any real fulfilment, its 
demands grow more and more excessive, and life becomes 
no longer a whole with a single movement, but a series O 
detached moments, some of them pleasurable, most 2 
them full of weariness and discouragement. 
a The life of the mind, although supremely exc 
itself, cannot bring health into the life of instinct, except 
when it results in a not too difficult outlet for the instinct 
of creation. In other cases it is, as a rule, too widely 
Separated from instinct, too detached, too destitute © 
inward growth, to afford either a vehicle for instinct onig 
means of subtilizing and refining it. Thought is in its 
essence impersonal and detached, instinct is in its essence 
personal and tied to particular circumstances: betwee” 
the two, unless both reach a high level, there is a wat 
which is not easily appeased. This is the fundamen yy 
- reason for vitalism, futurism, pragmatism, and the various 
other philosophies which advertise themselves as vigoros 
and virile. All these represent the attempt to find a m 
of thought which shall not be hostile to instinct. T 
attempt, in itself, is deserving of praise, but the solute 
offered is far too facile. What is proposed amounts n 
subordination of thought to instinct, a refusal t° a not 
thought to achieve its own ideal. Thought which true 
rise above what is personal is not thought mno tinct. 
sense : it is merely a more or less intelligent use of ins 1 of 
It is thought and spirit that raise man above the rope! 
the brutes. By discarding them we may lose the Pe of 
excellence of men, but cannot acquire the excellent 3 
animals. Thought must achieve its full growth us 
reconciliation with instinct is attempted. 
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When refined thought and unrefined instinct coexist, as 
they do in many intellectual men, the result is a complete 
disbelief in any important good to be achieved by the help 
of instinct. According to their disposition, some such men 
will as far as possible discard instinct and become ascetic, 
while others will accept it as a necessity, leaving it de- 
graded and separated from all that is really important in 
their lives. Either of these courses prevents instinct from 
remaining vital, or from being a bond with others; either 
produces a sense of physical solitude, a gulf across which 
the minds and spirits of others may speak, but not their 
instincts. To very many men, the instinct of patriotism, 
when the war broke out, was the first instinct that had 
bridged the gulf, the first that had made them feel a really 
profound unity with others. This instinct, just because, in 
its intense form, it was new and unfamiliar, had remained 
uninfected by thought, not paralysed or devitalized by 
doubt and cold detachment. The sense of unity which it 
brought is capable of being brought by the instinctive life 
of more normal times, if thought and spirit are not hostile 
to it. And so long as this sense of unity is absent, instinct 
and spirit cannot be in harmony, nor can the life of the 
Community have vigour and the seeds of new growth. 


The life of the mind, because of its detachment, tends 
e rafe aman inwardly from GF ee 
Is not balanced by the life of the spirit. For this reason, 
mind without sait cam render instinct corrupt or 
atrophied, but cannot add any excellence to the life of 
instinct. On this ground, some men are hostile to thought. 
But no good purpose is served by trying to prevent the 
growth of thought, which has its own insistence, and if 
Checked in the directions in which it tends naturally, will 
turn into other directions where it is more harmful. And 
thought is in itself God-like: if the opposition between 
thought and instinct were irreconcilable, it would be 
thought that ought to conquer. But the opposition is not 
irreconcilable: all that is necessary is that both thought 
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and instinct should be informed by the life of the spirit. 

In order that human life should have vigour, it is 
necessary for the instinctive impulses to be strong and 
direct; but in order that human life should be good, these 
impulses must be dominated and controlled by desires less 
personal and ruthless, less liable to lead to conflict than 
those that are inspired by instinct alone. Something im- 
Personal and universal is needed over and above what 
Springs out of the principle of individual growth. It is this 
that is given by the life of the spirit. 

Patriotism affords an example of the kind of control 
Which is needed. Patriotism is compounded out of a number 
of instinctive feelings and impulses: love of home, love of 
those whose Ways and outlook resemble our own, the im- 
pulse to co-operation in a group, the sense of pride in the 
achievements of one's group. All these impulses and desires, 
like everything belonging to the life of instinct, are 
Personal, in the sense that the feelings and actions which 
they inspire towards others are determined by the relation 
of those others to ourselves, not by what those others are 
intrinsically. All these impulses and desires unite to produce 
a love of a man’s own country which is more deeply im- 
planted in the fibre of his being, and more closely united 
to his vital force, than any love not rooted in instinct. But 
if spirit does not enter in to generalize love of country, the 
exclusiveness of instinctive love makes it a source O 
hatred of other countries, What spirit can effect is to make 
us realize that other countries equally are worthy of love, 
that the vital warmth which makes us love our OW? 
Country reveals to us that it deserves to be loved, and that 
only the poverty of our nature prevents us from loving all 
countries as we love our own. In this way instinctive love 
can be extended in imagination, and a sense of the value 
of all mankind can grow up, which is more living 25 
intense than any that is possible to those whose instinctive 
love is weak. Mind can only show us that it is irration? 
to love our own country best; it can weaken patriotis™ 
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but cannot strengthen the love of all mankind. Spirit alone 
can do this, by extending and universalizing the love that 
is born of instinct. And in doing this it checks and purifies 
Whatever is insistent or ruthless or oppressively personal in 
the life of instinct. k 
The same extension through spirit is necessary with 
other instinctive loves, if they are not to be enfeebled or 
corrupted by thought. The love of husband and wife is 
capable of being a very good thing, and when men and 
women are sufficiently primitive, nothing but instinct and 
good fortune is needed to make it reach a certain limited 
perfection. But as thought begins to assert its right to 
criticize instinct the old simplicity becomes impossible. 
The love of husband and wife, as unchecked instinct leaves 
Ìt, is too narrow and personal to stand against the shafts 
Of satire, until it is enriched by the life of the spirit. The 
Tomantic view of marriage, which our fathers and mothers 
Professed to believe, will not survive an imaginative pere- 
Brination down a street of suburban villas, each containing 
"s couple, each couple having congratulated themselves 
15 they first crossed the threshold, that here they could 
love in peace, without interruption from others, without 
Contact with the cold outside world. The separateness and 
Stuffiness, the fine names for cowardices and timid vanities, 
x are Shut within the four walls of thousands upon 
Ousands of little villas, present themselves coldly and 


mercilessly to those in whom mind is dominant at the 
expense of spirit, 


Ver E ing is 800d in the life of a human being except the 
i : est t at his nature can achieve. As men advance, 
e. which have been good cease to be good, merely 
of Tues Something better is possible. So it is with the life 
x CHOR for those Whose mental life is strong, much 
as Boie ur 800d while mind remained less developed 
truth in erae bad merely through the greater degree of 
love fee} "ir Outlook on the world. The instinctive man in 
S th 


^t his emotion is unique, that the lady of 
ISI 
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his heart has perfections such as no other woman ever 
equalled. The man who has acquired the power of im- 
personal thought realizes, when he is in love, that he is 
one of so many millions of men who are in love at this 
moment, that not more than one of all the millions can be 
right in thinking his love supreme, and that it is not likely 
that that one is oneself. He perceives that the state of being 
in love in those whose instinct is unaffected by thought or 
spirit, is a state of illusion, serving the ends of Nature an 
making a man a slave to the life of the species, not a will- 
ing minister to the impersonal ends which he sees to be 
good. Thought rejects this slavery; for no end that Nature 
may have in view will thought abdicate, or forgo its right 
to think truly, “Better the world should perish than that 1 
or any other human being should believe a lie” —this is the 
religion of thought, in whose scorching flames the dross © 
the world is being burnt away. It is a good religion, aD 
its work of destruction must be completed. But it is not 4 
that man has need of. New growth must come after the 
destruction, and new growth can come only through the 
Spirit. 

Both patriotism and love of man and woman, when they 
are merely instinctive, have the same defects: their ex 
clusions, their enclosing walls, their indifference or hostility 
to the outside world. It is through this that thought !$ a 
to satire, that comedy has infected what men used to ae 
sider their holiest feelings. The satire and the comedy E 
justified, but not the death of instinct which they ™ 
produce if they remain in supreme command. 
justified, not as the last word of wisdom, but as 
way of pain through which men pass to a new Ner ires 
instinct is purified and yet nourished by the deeper e 
and insight of spirit. pim views 

The man who has the life of the spirit within Hum thers 
the love of man and woman, both in himself and s domin 
quite differently from the man who is exclusively hat i? 
ated by mind. He sees, in his moments of insight * 
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all human beings there is something deserving of love, 
Something mysterious, something appealing, a cry out of 
the night, a groping journey, and a possible victory. When 
his instinct loves, he welcomes its help in seeing and feeling 
the value of the human being whom he loves. Instinct 
becomes a reinforcement to spiritual insight. What instinct 
tells him spiritual insight confirms, however much the 
mind may be aware of littlenesses, limitations, and en- 
Closing walls that prevent the spirit from shining forth. 
His spirit divines in all men what his instinct shows him 
in the object of his love. 

The love of parents for children has need of the same 
transformation. The purely instinctive love, unchecked by 
thought, uninformed by spirit, is exclusive, ruthless, and 
unjust. No benefit to others is felt, by the purely instinctive 
Parent, to be worth an injury to one’s own children. 

Onour and conventional morality place certain important 
Practical limitations on the vicarious selfishness of parents, 
since a civilized community exacts a certain minimum 
before it will give respect. But within the limits allowed by 
Public opinion, Parental affection, when it is merely in- 
Stinctive, will seek the advantage of children without 
regard to others. Mind can weaken the impulse to injustice, 
and diminish the force of instinctive love, but it cannot 
keep the whole force of instinctive love and turn it to 
more universal ends, Spirit can do this. It can leave the 
Instinctive love of children undimmed, and extend the 
Poignant devotion of a parent, in imagination, to the whole 
Jen mS parental love itself will prompt the parent who 
justice, vs of the Spirit to give to his children the sense of 
Ty RU € readiness for Service, the reverence, the will 

Controls self-seeking, which he feels to be a greater 
good than any personal success. 
is ee ot the spirit has suffered in recent times by 
hostility ted with traditional religion, by its apparent 
it has © the life of the mind, and by the fact that 

Seemed to centre in renunciation. The life of the 
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spirit demands readiness for renunciation when the 
Occasion arises, but is in its essence as positive and as 
capable of enriching individual existence as mind and 
instinct are. It brings with it the joy of vision, of the 
mystery and profundity of the world, of the contemplation 
of life, and above all the joy of universal love. It liberates 
those who have it from the prison-house of insistent 
personal passion and mundane cares. It gives freedom and 
breadth and beauty to men's thoughts and feclings, and to 
all their relations with others. It brings the solution of 
doubts, the end of the feeling that all is vanity. It restores 
harmony between mind and instinct, and leads the 
separated unit back into his place in the life of mankind. 
For those who have once entered the world of thought, it 
is only through spirit that happiness and peace can return: 
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Wuar can we do for the world while we live? 

any men and women would wish to serve mankind, 
but they are perplexed and their power seems infinitesimal. 
Despair seizes them; those who have the strongest passion 
Suffer most from the sense of impotence, and are most 
liable to Spiritual ruin through lack of hope. 

So long as we think only of the immediate future, it 
seems that what we can do is not much. It is probably 
Impossible for us to bring the war to an end. We cannot 
destroy the excessive power of the State or of private 
Ee. We cannot, here and now, bring new life into 
Cz Pes In such matters, though we may see the evil, 
dt Sonde quickly cure it by any of the ordinary methods 
ES ics. We must recognize that the world is ruled in a 
fon yea” and that a change of spirit will not come 
5 foo, day to the next. Our expectations must not be 
bya eae but for the time when what is thought now 
ewe ave all have become the common thought of many. 
and fee] fie he age and patience, we can think the thoughts 
inspired aia Opes by which, sooner or later, men will be 
into us Weariness and discouragement will be turned 
have to i e ardour. For this reason, the first thing we 
of life we Bir be se in our own minds as to the kind 
in the world, 800d and the kind of change that we desire 


NW ue Power of those whose thought is vital is 
rationality or, Sms to men who suffer from EC 
Was once he Sie ey politics. Religious toleration 
Phers, Dépines e itary speculation of a few bold philoso- 
men in Crom C^ as a theory, arose among a handful of 

mwell's army; by them, after the Restoration, 
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it was carried t i 7 
Wabi in dus Pi en where it came to fruition in the 
other Frenchmen who jon S Eun, hifce and the 
brought the theory of 2 t by the side of Washington 
EEUU Coup af Rousseau and inept i 
the Revolution. Eun. "e of Rousseau and inspired 
merits, is a great and Ww atever we may think of its 
ing economic and rre power, which is transform- 
origin to a very SE E DE and socialism owes its 
movement against th umber of isolated theorists. The 
become irresistible a peptiscrioi of women, which ha$ 
began in the same = d pottar from complete triumph, 
—Mary Wollstonecraft, He pow oe Ss 
power of thought, in the 1 elley, John Stuart Mill. The 
human power Tho ong run, is greater than any other 
the imagination ^ se who have the ability to think, am 
are likely to doe think in accordance with men's neces 
though probabl leve the good they aim at sooner or later, 
But those ck, not while they are still alive. 
be content to ES Nish.to gain the world. by thought must 
go through life w it as a support in the present. Most mrp 
beliefs and pra oe much questioning, accepting the 
the world will ea which they find current, feeling that 
in opposition t € their ally if they do not put themselves 
patible with ie it. New thought about the world is incom 
certain intell is comfortable acquiescence; it requires ? 
Bison ectual detachment, a certain solitary energy’ 
that the nd dominating the world and the outloo" 
Ve OA engenders. Without some willingness to e 
[SEX Le thought cannot be achieved. And it will "d 4 
3 Tieni any purpose if the loneliness is acco E 
ct ren so that the wish for union with ot ers 
b ectual detachment leads to contempt 
ecause the state of mind ired is subtle an difficult 
Pecar dE. ie hard required is subt'e a d 
nOGISIOB Eu th ard to be intellectually detachet 7 
eaten A d. fruitful thought on human affairs Md 
Mes nd that most theorists are either conven ficult 
e. The right kind of thought is rare a" di 
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but it is not impotent. It is not the fear of impotence that 


need turn us aside from thought if we have the wish to 
bring new hope into the world. 
In seeking a 


any given mom 


à Utopia, but the discovery of the best direction of move- 
ment. The di i i 


are always applicable. 


I. e growth and vit 


ality of individuals and com- 
munities is to b 


€ promoted as far as possible. "m. 
he growth of one individual or one community is 
little as possible at the expense of another, 

€ second of these Principles, as applied by an in- 
dividual with others, is the principle of 
reverence, that the life of 


ason a further principle is 
cory is not to be purely 


an en COInbination or our two principles is not 
casy matter, Much 


in practice 
into i uch of the vital energy of the world runs 
dios ‘annels Which are Oppressive. The Germans have 
inte mselves extr. 


PRINC 
IPLES 
o 
F SOCIAL RECON 
STRUCT 
ION 


negroes 
bein; possessed. The vitali 
joue ix ac d of south-easte 
past a us ELI dre DECR bom for the Ke d is 
a hindrance t : vitality o. nterprise of 
o da in s ir zo has been in the 
indr ear futu omen, and it i 
of rey ance to men. Fó re women : E 
Mesue though pen. Pr each pen may ba 
chan ance, and is abl in itself sufficient. Bes principle 
gerat the CE to indicate many er Re great 
In order th requires. the political 
satis oth orincinles. 
of sie what is principles may b 
ii individual liv ed is a unifyin e capable of being 
ead ie ievot the ep mi 
life an individual, th out sacrifice of i the community 
a of mankind, ou ve life of a ele eque The 
Sea but in a t to be, nota n nity, and even the 
Wr , the growth of me sense a whole. umber of separate 
UR iS with per individual is cus this is t e 
m e two principl growth of other i p , and is nO 
di at integrates T es are brought into " ividuals. In this 
o n indivi a 
suffi hi PUN pe eg apnd life isa c pem i 
ae to give (m direction dis our creative 
an: a ct i 
a dere there must ae the ‘life of a d ded bec. or 
principl for scientific me dominant object, an ambiti 
vé ple, or strong or artistic creati à ition, 
ry difficult f and lasting affecti ion, a religious 
certain kind of or a man or wo ections. Unity of life is 
been the domi defeat, the kind read has suffered # 
Most profes ninant impulse is be which what should have 
the very ou sions inflict this ct ecked and made abortive: 
has to dut If a man ctum of defeat upon * man a 
Mord HERIDA ome a journalist, he probably 
Most ee pale in work P politics e dislike 
m : is se 3 : 
humbug, b en find it very h nse of ind í 
may h y which wh ard to succee thout 
ave had is d atever scientifi i they 
to swallow s destroyed. Poli m nis conscience 
qum the party pro iticians are obliged, 2° only 
, in order to Donde amme, but to preten to be 
e religious supporter? hardly 
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; ff crisy. In no 
any man can enter Parliament Moe LE de 
Profession is there any respect for the orld ruthlessly 
Which a man cannot remain while; the bees and men 
crushes it out, because it implies rye ire to be free 
desire to enslave others more than they S ious, and a 
themselves. Inward freedom is infinitely satur. to be 
Society which will Preserve 1t is immea 
desired. : ; hed 
iue principle of growth in a man is ved 
necessarily by preventing him from sing s to de some 
thing, but it is often crushed by persuading him those that 
thing else, The things that crush growth are fin which 
Produce a sense of impotence in the directions z kings 
the vital impulse wishes to be effective. The wors 
are those to 


hich the will assents. Often, chiefly from 
failure of self-knowled: 


his impulse : his impulse is towards some kind of 
Creation, while his 

With a Sufficient in 
Poraries, The stere 
Produces shoddy w 
Of the artist's defin 


en Who are Not artists, B 
dumb, p 


Cases out of a hundred that the 
Pulse, out o 


f which a free and vigorous life 
aight have Sprung, is checked and thwarted at the very 
potseti * young man consents to become a tool, not an 
odepend Workman, a mere means to the fulfilment of 

thers, not the artificer of what his own nature feels to 
© good. | © moment when he makes this act of consent 
ae Ng dies within him He ca 


n never again become a 
the upc? Never, again have the 
ig is ich might h 
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his soul in spite of all outward troubles and difficulties— 
except, indeed, through conversion and a fundamenta 
change in his way of life. 

Outward prohibitions, to which the will gives no assent, 
are far less harmful than the subtler inducements which 
seduce the will. A serious disappointment in love may 
Cause the most poignant pain, but to a vigorous man it 
will not do the same inward damage as is done by marry- 
ing for money. The achievement of this or that special 
desire is not what is essential: what is essential is the 
direction, the kind of effectiveness which is sought. When 
the fundamental impulse is opposed by will, it is made to 
feel helpless: it has no longer enough hope to be powerful 
as a motive. Outward compulsion does not do the same 
damage unless it produces the same sense of impotence 
and it will not produce the same sense of impotence if the 
impulse is strong and courageous. Some thwarting © 
special desires is unavoidable even in the best imagin? i 
community, since some men’s desires, unchecked, lead t° 
the oppression or destruction of others. In a good com 
munity Napoleon could not have been allowed the Pro 
fession of his choice, but he might have found happi” 
as a pioneer in Western America. He could not have . x f 
happiness as a City clerk, and no tolerable organiza? 
society would compel him to become a City bu hat it 

The integration of an individual life requires : may 
should embody whatever creative impulse To Sac 
possess, and that his education should have been UN 
to elicit and fortify this impulse. The integration. of 
community requires that the different creative impu ^ ^. 
different men and women should work together essarilY 
some common life, some common purpose, it d 
conscious, in which all the members of the ComMU™ c tie 
a help to their individual fulfilment. Most of t Carts; on€ 
that spring from vital impulses consist of tW? part others 
creative, which furthers one's own life and that d on 
with the same kind of impulse or circumstances, 
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possessive, which hinders the life of some group with a 
different kind of impulse or circumstances. For this reason, 
much of what is in itself most vital may nevertheless work 
against life, as, for example, seventeenth-century Puritanism 
did in England, or as nationalism does throughout Europe 
at the present day. Vitality easily leads to strife or oppres- 
sion, and so to loss of vitality. War, at its outset, integrates 
the life of a nation, but it disintegrates the life of the 
world, and in the long run the life of a nation too, when 
it is as severe as the present war. 

The war has made it clear that it is impossible to pro- 
duce a secure integration of the life of a single community 
while the relations between civilized countries are governed 
by aggressiveness and Suspicion. For this reason any really 
Powerful movement of reform will have to be inter- 
dA merely national movement is sure to fail 

eoni ot danger from without. Those who desire a 
county a or even a radical improvement in their own 
similar 4 wi have to Co-operate with those who have 
de MES in other countries, and to devote much of 
War has rgy to overcoming that blind hostility which the 

'5 Intensified. It is not in partial integrations, such 
35 patriotism alone can produce, that any ultimate hope is 
to be found, The problem is, in national and international 
questions as in the individual life, to keep what is creative 
a Vital impulses, and at the same time to turn into other 
£ MEE the part which is at present destructive. 
dac bg nbus and desires may be divided into those 
activities raive and those that are possessive. Some of our 
Wise exist S erected to creating what would not other- 
ing what others are directed towards acquiring or retain- 
exists already. The typical creative impulse is 


Propert. the artist; the typical possessive impulse is that of 
Y- The best life'is that in which creative impulses 


pla 
The pas largest Part and possessive impulses the smallest. 
Possible. Institutions are those which produce the greatest 

© Creativeness and the least possessiveness com- 
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patible with self-preservation. Possessiveness may be defen- 
sive or aggressive: in the criminal law it is defensive, and 
in criminals it is aggressive. It may perhaps be admitted 
that the criminal law is less abominable than the criminal, 
and that defensive possessiveness is unavoidable so long as 
aggressive possessiveness exists. But not even the most 
purely defensive forms of possessiveness are in themselves 
admirable; indeed, as soon as they are strong they become 
hostile to the creative impulses. “Take no thought, saying, 
What shall we eat? or What shall we drink, or Where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” Whoever has known a strong 
creative impulse has known the value of this precept in its 
exact and literal sense: it is preoccupation with posses 
sions, more than anything else, that prevents men from 
living freely and nobly. The State and Property are the 
great embodiments of possessiveness; it is for this reason 
that they are against life, and that they issue in War- 
Possession means taking or keeping some good thing which 
another is prevented from enjoying; creation means putting 
into the world a good thing which otherwise no one WO" 
be able to enjoy. Since the material goods of the Od 
must be divided among the population, and since some men 
are by nature brigands, there must be defensive possession, 
which will be regulated, in a good community, bY one 
principle of impersonal injustice. But all this is only d 
preface to a good life or good political institutions: 
which creation will altogether outweigh possession "6 
dist-ibutive justice will exist as an uninteresting matter 
course. vate 
_ -he supreme principle, both in politics and in Pee 
life, should be to promote all that is creative, an und 
diminish the impulses and desires that centre " gj. 
Possession. The State at present is very largely a? E the 
ment of possessive impulses: internally, it protec r the 
rich against the poor; externally, it uses force, 
exploitation of inferior races, and for competition ned 
other States. Our whole economic system is C? 
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exclusively with possession; yet the production of goods is 
a form of creation, and except in so far as it is irredeem- 
ably mechanical and monotonous, it might afford a vehicle 
for creative impulses. A great deal might be achieved 
towards this end by forming the producers of a certain 
kind of commodity into an autonomous democracy, subject 
to State control as regards the price of their commodity 
but not as to the manner of its production. 

Education, marriage, and religion are essentially creative, 
Yet all three have been vitiated by the intrusion of posses- 
Sive motives. Education is usually treated as a means of 
Prolonging the status quo by instilling prejudices, rather 
than of creating free thought and a noble outlook by the 
example of generous feeling and the stimulus of mental 
adventure. In marriage, love, which is creative, is kept in 
chains by jealousy, which is possessive, Religion, which 
Should set free the creative vision of the spirit, is usually 
More concerned to repress the life of instinct and to com- 
bat the Subversiveness of thought. In all these ways the 
fear that grows out of precarious possession has replaced 
the hope inspired by creative force. The wish to plunder 
others is recognized, in theory, to be bad; but the fear of 
being plundered is little better. Yet these two motives 


ets them dominate nine-tenths of politics and private 
ife. 


The creative im 
armonious, since 
hindrance to what 


pulses in different men are essentially 
what one man creates cannot be a 
a another is wishing to create. It is the 
POssessive impulses that involve conflict. Although, morally 
and politically, the creative and possessive impulses are 
Opposites, yet psychologically either passes easily into the 
Other, according to the accidents of circumstance and 
opportunity. The genesis of impulses and the causes which 
Make them change ought to be studied; education and 
Social institutions ought to be made such as to strengthen 
the Impulses which harmonize in different men, and to 
Weaken those that involve conflict. I have no doubt 
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that what might be accomplished in this way is almost 
unlimited. i 

It is-rather through impulse than through will that 
individual lives and the life of the community can derive 
the strength and unity of a single direction. Will is of two 
kinds, of which one is directed outward and the other 
inward. The first, which is directed outward, is called into 
play by external obstacles, either the opposition of others 
or the technical difficulties of an undertaking. This kind of 
Will is an expression of strong impulse or desire, whenever 
instant Success is impossible; it exists in all whose life 
1S vigorous, and only decays when their vital force 1s 
enfeebled. It is necessary to success in any difficult enter- 
prise, and without it great achievement is very rare. But 
the will which is directed inward is only necessary in 50 
far as there is an inner conflict of impulses or desires; 4 
perfectly harmonious nature would have no occasion for 
inward will. Such perfect harmony is of course a scarcely 


realizable ideal: in all men impulses arise which are incom" 


patible with their central purpose, and which must 
checked if their life as a whole is not to be a failure. But 
this will happen least with those whose central impuls 
are strongest; and it will happen less often in a society 
which aims at freedom than in a society like ours, which 
is full of artificial incompatibilities created by antiquate 
institutions and a tyrannous public opinion. The power 
exert inward will when the occasion arises must always 
be needed by those who wish their lives to embody some 
central purpose, but with better institutions the occasion 
when inward will is necessary might be made fewer 2 
less important. This result is very much to be desi 
because when will checks impulses which are only acide 
ally harmful, it diverts a force which might be spent cd 
overcoming outward obstacles, and if the impulses cheda 
are strong and serious, it actually diminishes the vital fm 
available. A life full of inhibitions is likely not to xe ae 
very Vigorous life, but to become listless and without Gi 
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Impulse tends to die when it is constantly held in RISE 
and if it does not die, it is apt to work underground, an 
issue in some form much worse than that in which it has 
been checked. For these reasons the necessity for wing 
inward will ought to be avoided as much as possible, oe 
Consistency of action ought to spring rather from SONS - 
ency of impulse than from control of impulse by wi 3 
The unifying of life ought not to demand the suppression 
of the casual desires that make amusement and play; on 
the contrary, everything ought to be done to make it gasy 
to combine the main purposes of life with all kinds o 
pleasure that are not in their nature harmful. Such things 
as habitual drunkenness, drugs, cruel sports, or pleasure in 
inflicting pain are essentially harmful, but most of the 
amusements that civilized men naturally enjoy are either 
not harmful at all or only accidentally harmful through 
Some effect which might be avoided in a better Society. 
hat is needed is, not asceticism or a drab Puritanism, but 
capacity for strong impulses and desires directed towards 
Arge creative ends. When such impulses and desires are 


Vigorous, they bring with them, of themselves, what is 
needed to make a 


But althou 
their share, i 


boredom drives him to 
fails him in its turn. 
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a monument rather than a child's castle in the sand. 

Subjectivism has other forms beside the mere pursuit of 
amusernent. Many men, when they are in love, are more 
interested in their own emotion than in the object of their 
love; such love does not lead to any essential union, but 
leaves fundamental separateness undiminished. As soon 22 
the emotion grows less vivid the experience has served its 
purpose, and there seems no motive for prolonging it. In 
another way, the same evil of subjectivism was fostered 
by Protestant religion and morality, since they directed 
attention to sin and the state of the soul rather than to the 
outer world and our relations with it. None of these forms 
of subjectivism can prevent a man's life from being frag- 
mentary and isolated. Only a life which springs out © 
dominant impulses directed to objective ends can be i 
satisfactory whole, or be intimately united with the lives 
of others. ; 

The pursuit of pleasure and the pursuit of virtue alike 
suffer from subjectivism; Epicureanism and Stoicism are 
infected with the same taint. Marcus Aurelius, enacting 
good laws in order that he might be virtuous, is not 2? 
attractive figure. Subjectivism is a natural outcome © E 
life in which there is much more thought than action 
while outer things are being remembered or desired, D^ 
actually experienced, they seem to become mere iud 
What they are in themselves becomes less interesting tO E 
than the effects which they produce in our own minds. iliza- 
a result tends to be brought about by increasing ar hes 
tion, because increasing civilization continually dima 
the need for vivid action and enhances the opportune. it 
for thought. But thought will not have this bad result pur- 
is active thought, directed towards achieving some pen 
pose; it is only passive thought that leads to subject ith 
What is needed is to Keep thought in intimate unio? icy 
impulses and desires, making it always itself an 2 im 
with an objective purpose. Otherwise, thought 4” 
pulse become enemies, to the great detriment © 
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In order to make the lives of average men and women 
less fragmentary and separate, and to give greater oppor- 
tunity for carrying out creative impulses, it is not enough 
to know the goal we wish to reach, or to proclaim the 
excellence of what we desire to achieve. It is necessary to 
understand the effect of institutions and beliefs upon the 
life of impulse, and to discover ways of improving this 
effect by a change in institutions. And when this intellec- 
tual work has been done, our thought will still remain 
barren unless we can bring it into relation with some 
Powerful political force. The only powerful political force 
rom which any help is to be expected in bringing about 
Such changes as seem needed is Labour. The changes re- 
quired are very largely such as Labour may be expected to 
welcome, especially during the time of hardship after the 
War. When the war is over, labour discontent is sure to be 
yery . Prevalent throughout Europe, and to constitute a 
Political force by means of which a great and sweeping 

reconstruction may be effected, 
he civilized world has need of fundamental change if 
to be saved from decay—change both in its economic 
cture and in its philosophy of life. Those of us who feel 
ae m of Change must not sit still in dull despair: we 
ae NS ote profoundly influence the future. We can 
the kind a preach the kind of change that is required— 
Ol ony ee Preserves what is Positive in the vital beliefs 
e d €, and, by eliminating what ìs negative and 
Purely kein Quoc a Synthesis to which all that is not 
come c] lonary Can give allegiance. As Soon as it has 
Clear what kind of change is required, it will be 


OSsib| s : 3 3 
a ble to work Out its parts in more detail. But until the 
1s ended there is 


So what ic little use in detail, since we do not 
thing ip ind of world the war will leave. The only 
* requir ens Indubitable is that much new thought will 
Tra IRE Jn the new world produced by the war. 
Ost im Views will 8ive little help. It is clear that men's 
Portant actions are not guided by the sort 


it is 
Stru: 
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of motives that are emphasized in traditional political 
philosophies. The impulses by which the war has been 
produced and sustained come out of a deeper region than 
that of most political argument. And the opposition to the 
war, on the part of those few who have opposed it, comes 
from the same deep region. A political theory, if it is to 
hold in times of stress, must take account of the impulses 
that underlie explicit thought: it must appeal to them, 
and it must discover how to make them fruitful rather 
than destructive. 

Economic systems have a great influence in pr 
or destroying life. Except slavery, the present in 
system is the most destructive of life that has ever existed. 
Machinery and large-scale production are ineradicable, and 
must survive in any better system which is to replace the 
one under which we live. Industrial federal democracy 6 
probably the best direction for reform to take. 

Philosophies of life, when they are widely believed, also 
have a very great influence on the vitality of a community- 
The most widely accepted philosophy of life at present ^ 
that what matters most to a man's happiness is his incon 
This philosophy, apart from other demerits, is harm se 
because it leads men to aim at a result rather than EX 
activity, an enjoyment of material goods in which er 
are not differentiated, rather than a creative impu 
which embodies each man's individuality. More T° A 
philosophies, such as are instilled by higher education e, 
too apt to fix attention on the past rather than the i. 
and on correct behaviour rather than effective A 
It is not in such philosophies that men will E evel” 
energy to bear lightly the weight of tradition and o 
accumulating knowledge. 

The world has need of a philosophy, or a re 
will promote life. But in order to promote id Life 
necessary to value something other than mere n 
devoted only to life is animal, without any d from 
value, incapable of preserving men permanent y 
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weariness and the feeling that all is vanity. If life is to be 
fully human it must serve some end which seems, in some 
sense, outside human life, some end which is impersonal 
and above mankind, such as God or truth or beauty. Those 
who best promote life do not have life for their purpose. 
They aim rather at what seems like a gradual incarnation, 
a bringing into our human existence of something eternal, 
something that appears to imagination to live in a heaven 
remote from strife and failure and the devouring jaws of 
Time. Contact with this eternal world—even if it be only 
a world of our imagining—brings a strength and a funda- 
mental peace which cannot be wholly destroyed by the 
Straggles and apparent failures of our temporal life. It is 
thi? happy contemplation of what is eternal that Spinoza 
calls the intellectual love of God. To those who have once 
known it, it is the key of wisdom. 

What we have to do practically is different for each one 
of us, according to our capacities and opportunities. But if 
we have the life of the spirit within us, what we must do 
and what we must avoid will become apparent to us. 

By contact with what is eternal, by devoting our life to 
i Sas something of the Divine into this troubled world, 
ime sake our own lives creative even now, even in the 
"sor 9f the cruelty and strife and hatred that surround 
far Ree, hand. To make the individual life creative is 

Sali see a community based on possession than it 
dum bi ìn such a community as human effort may be 
revener, nd up in the future. Those who are to begin the 
Dover a a of the world must face loneliness, opposition, 

ove d loquy. They must be able to live by truth and 
ioe a rational unconquerable hope; they must 
Docs us wise, fearless, and guided by a consistent 
Conquer... n body of men and women so inspired will 
individua] rst the difficulties and. perplexities of their 
long un. lives, then, in time, though perhaps only in a 
World REC outer world. Wisdom and hope are what the 
; and though it fights against them, it gives its 
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respect to them in the end. 

When the Goths sacked Rome, St. Augustine wrote the 
" City of God," putting a spiritual hope in place of the 
material reality that had been destroyed. Throughout the 
centuries that followed St. Augustine’s hope lived and gave 
life, while Rome sank to a village of hovels. For us too it 
is necessary to create a new hope, to build up by our 
thought a better world than the one which is hurling itself 
into ruin. Because the times are bad, more is required o 
us than would be required in normal times. Only a supreme 
fire of thought and spirit can save future generations from 
the death that has befallen the generation which we knew 
and loved. 

It has been my good fortune to come in contact 25 e 
teacher with young men of many different nations—yOUDE 
men in whom hope was alive, in whom the creative energy 
existed that would have realized in the world some part ? 
least of the imagined beauty by which they lived. They 
have been swept into the war, some on one side, somera 
the other. Some are still fighting, some are maimed for li t 
some are dead; of those who survive it is to be feared tha 
many will have lost the life of the spirit, that hope Wi 
have died, that energy will be spent, and that the years 
come will be only a weary journey towards the giam e 
all this tragedy, not a few of those who teach seem to sane 
no feeling : with ruthless logic, they prove that these Y^ dly 
men have been sacrificed unavoidably for some di i 
abstract end; undisturbed themselves, they lapse is . n 
into comfort after any momentary assault of fs it 
such men the life of the spirit is dead. If it were A Jove 
would go out to meet the spirit in the young, WY ig be 
as poignant as the love ‘of father or mother. t w d bei 
unaware of the bounds of self; their tragedy WOU", this 
own. Something would cry out: “No, this is not ne pright" 
A DS. ; h the 
is not good, this is not a holy cause, in whic e old, 
ness of youth is destroyed and dimmed. It 1s poh the 
who have sinned; we have sent these young me 
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battlefield for our evil passions, our spiritual death, our 
failure to live generously out of the warmth of the heart 
and out of the living vision of the spirit. Let us come out 
of this death, for it is we who are dead, not the young 
men who have died through our fear of life. Their very 
ghosts have more life than we: they hold us up for ever 
to the shame and obloquy of all the ages to come. Out of 


their ghosts must come life, and it is we whom they must 
vivify.” 
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